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the flag of the United 

States of America and to 

the Republic for which it stands, 
one Nation under God, eet. 
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MODERN FARMERS like J. A. Parks of Maloy, Iowa, 
using the gang plow above, can produce much more in 
much less time than the farmer of just a few years ago. 
In the horse-powered days of farming it took as many 
as 35 man-hours to produce and harvest an acre of 





corn. Now, on many mechanized farms, it is done in 
fewer than 11 man-hours. In addition, the shift from 
animal power to machine power released about 72,000,- 
000 acres of cropland from producing feed for horses 
and mules to producing food for the nation’s tables. 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED 
TO THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW? 





THE ‘man behind the plow’”’ is still very much 
in the picture, but he’s up front now. And because 
he is, you and your family—even the world—are 
better fed today. 

Not many years ago the American farmer walked 
behind the old horse-drawn plow, worked longer 
hours and produced much less than he does today. 
But that was before the development of the “‘hired 
hands” that never tire—the tractors, trucks and 
implements which do the work of many men, and 
the petroleum fuels and lubricants which keep them 
running. 

In the last 50 years or so, while America’s popu- 
lation was growing from 75,000,000 to more than 
150,000,000 a remarkable change was taking place 
in agriculture. Today 8,000,000 fewer persons on 
America’s farms are producing food for 75,000,000 
more Americans. 


Standard Oil Company 


Yet America has never been better fed. It has 
never been better equipped to export needed foods 
to other countries for normal requirements, or to 
combat famine—an ally of communism—wherever 
it appears. 

Never have so few fed so many so well. 

To help make ours a more abundant land, 
Standard Oil pioneered in delivering petroleum 
products right to the farmers’ doors in the quan- 
tities needed and at reasonable prices. This on- 
the-spot delivery, started way back in 1910, was 
vital to the rapid growth of mechanized farming in 
the Middlewest—one of the most productive agri- 
cultural regions in the world. 

So many rural customers have learned to de- 
pend on Standard Oil products and services that 
we now serve far more Midwestern farmers than 
any other oil company. 
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The Cover 


Here is the pledge of allegiance 
as now authorized by act of Con- 
gress and the signature of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. On page 6 of 
this Journal you will find an arti- 
cle by the Editor relating the 
history of the pledge and quoting 
some of the reactions of our na- 
tional leaders.—The photograph 
is thru the courtesy of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the 
Madison Public Schools. 


* 
Calendar of Events 


Oct. 1—Southwest Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 1-2—National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 7-8—North—Lake Superior Edu- 
cation Association, Superior 

Oct. 7-8—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 14-15 — Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 4-6—Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee 

Feb. 18—Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Madison 

Feb. 26—Mar. 2—American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis 

Mar. 4—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Apr. 1—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Green Bay 
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Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 





Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 


%. 2 Sen : 
Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train's bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 





Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 









Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


Eco DED ; Mae (eS 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 
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WEA Executive 
Committee 
Milwaukee, June 5, 1954 
Summary 


Received and approved the 
Treasurers’ report. 

Authorized the Treasurer and 
Executive Secretary to sell bonds 
in sufficient amount to provide 
working cash. 

Voted to request William Lam- 
ers to serve as parliamentarian 
at the Representative Assembly. 

Agreed to invite Ex. Sec’y. 
Wm. G. Carr to visit Wisconsin 
during the 1955 spring locals 
presidents meetings. 

Reaftfirmed the rule that admis- 
sion to the annual convention 
program and exhibits be re- 
stricted to WEA members. 

Empowered the President and 
Executive Secretary to execute 
contracts with the George Banta 
Publishing Co. for printing the 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teach- 
ers prepared by the Advisory 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards; 
also, to sign contracts for the sale 
and distribution of the Hand- 
books with the Eau Claire Book 
and Stationery Co. 

President Moseng announced 
the speakers and entertainment 
for the convention program. 

Authorized President Moseng 
and one other person selected by 
him to represent WEA at the 
Ninth National Conference on 
Citizenship in September. 

Voted that Robert Munger, 
chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, attend the Seminar on 
School Public Relations in July. 


Park Falls, Aug. 24, 1954 
Summary 

Received and accepted Treas- 
urer Vincent’s report. 

Agreed to sponsor the School 
Board Award for Meritorious 
Service in 1955. 

Voted to continue the same 
method of electing delegates to 
the NEA convention. 

Discussed convention details 
and WEA office hours. 

Miss Link reported upon the 
status of publication of the Hand- 
book for Teachers. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


September, 1954 
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Many schools in Wisconsin have been using community study 


as one means of providing more meaningful learning 


experiences for their students. This article, the first 


of three, describes similar efforts being made elsewhere. 






























































Community Schools Study Their Communities 


HEN a school studies its 
community, things happen. 
The students find new interest in 
their school work. They work 
with real people on real problems. 
They study what they know is im- 
portant. They learn. In learning 
how to live, they learn more 
arithmetic, more English, more of 
all “skill” subjects. The commu- 
nity takes a look at itself and 
learns too. Very often it develops 
a continuing interest in improv- 
ing itself and its school program. 
There are many ways to go 
about a community study. Elabo- 
rate surveys are seldom necessary 
—in fact, are often a waste of 
time. What is necessary is to iden- 
tify problems which are impor- 
tant to the community and which 
respond readily to the application 
of the educative process. It is also 
necessary to determine whether 
or not the educational experiences 
made possible for the students 
are appropriate and effective in 
their curriculums. 
_ The examples given here repre- 
sent the sort of thing that any 
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teacher or any school can do. 
There are many other ways of 
studying a community. But these 
schools have gone ahead, and 
what they have done may help 
other schools become more alert 
to opportunities for community 
study. 


A Chance Remark 


“Some day I’m going to live in 
a place that has a playground and 
water, and gas, and garbage 
trucks, and... .” a high school 
teacher in- a small town high 
school heard one of her boys say. 
“Well, we could have those 
things here if anybody wanted 
them bad enough,” another said. 
The teacher was interested. She 
encouraged the class to discuss 
the problem and to plan action. 
Other classes and other teachers 
were drawn into the planning. 
The students made a list of 
questions about community needs, 
resources, and interests. Then 
they divided the community into 
districts and sent a committee to 


each district to talk to the people 
there. The daily activity period 
was given to these visits and to 
discussions of the results. At the 
end of the survey, committees 
wrote a report and drew illustra- 
tions. An English class edited the 
report, which was then mimeo- 
graphed and given to each family 
represented in the school. Copies 
were given also to local organiza- 
tions and to service agencies 
working in the community. A 
county newspaper carried the re- 
port under the headline, “Stu- 
dents Find Garbage Big Prob- 
lem.” 

The community was excited. 
Everybody wanted to do some- 
thing. The town was talking. But, 
as time passed, the talk died 
down, and nothing was done. 

The study might have ended 
there, but some of the students 
still wanted a better town to live 
in. So the students, the principal, 
and the teachers put their heads 
together and come up with a new 
idea. They met with some of the 
people of the town and made a 
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plan. This plan worked, and it is 
still working. 

A community council was 
formed. Representatives from the 
school and from farm and town 
organizations met each month. 
The people were kept informed of 
all plans and many were brought 
into committees to study oppor- 
tunities for community improve- 
ment. Several good leaders were 
discovered in this way. 

The students and teachers who 
made the first survey have been 
loyal workers in the larger plans 
of the community. They are proud 
of the attractive clubhouse near 
the school building, built at small 
expense by students with the help 
of some adults. They feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for the village 
water system with its tank on the 
school hill. They hope that the 
plans for gas connections will be 
completed soon—and they still 
think that a garbage disposal 
business would make money! 


Telltale Scales 


This study began on the scales. 
A teacher in a one-room school 
found that her boys and girls 
were underweight and that some 
showed serious evidences of mal- 
nutrition. She seized the first op- 
portunity for a discussion of food 
and health. Soon the children 
were listing on the blackboard the 
vegetables grown in the commu- 
nity. This question was raised: 
“How many people eat most of 
these vegetables regularly?” A 
committee was appointed to visit 
homes and learn what vegetables 
were grown by each family and 


how many were stored or canned. 

Another committee visited the 
neighborhood trading center and 
asked what vegetables were being 
bought in the winter, spring, 
summer, and fall. The children 
then learned the requirements for 
a balanced diet, and compared 
these with the food eaten in the 
community. They found a lack 
of green vegetables for many 
months of the year and a limited 
diet. the year round. The children 
and their teacher decided to do 
something about this. 

A language class wrote a letter 
to the County Agricultural Agent, 
asking him to visit the school. 
They had their questions ready 
when he came. 

1. What vegetables will grow here? 

2. How can we make our garden soil 

better? 

3. Where can 

plants? 

4. What should we read about 

gardens? 

5. Will you help us plan a school 
garden? 

This study was the beginning 
of a program of community edu- 
cation that worked. The people 
learned to like lettuce and carrots 
and other common garden prod- 
ucts they had overlooked before. 
The scales at school showed that 
the boys and girls were gaining 
weight. And they learned the 
three R’s more effectively because 
they had an interesting problem 
as a basis for their school work. 

The people talked with greater 
understanding about food—eggs, 
fruit, cereals, milk, food storage, 
canning, school lunches. The chil- 
dren studied community practices 


we get seeds and 








community. 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY SCHOOL? 


1. It provides the experiences necessary for the development of lit- 
eracy and civic and economic competence. 


2. It is an instrument for improving community living. 


3. It plans its curriculum to meet the needs of the people and of the 


4. It uses the educative process to relate local resources to local needs. 
. It is a center where youth and adults work together. 


6. It works with other community agencies in trying out solutions to 
school and community problems. 




















...+ garbage big problem. 


and learned about community 
needs and resources. The people 
worked with their children in a 
program of self-improvement. 


A Big Objective 


A large high school bases its 
curriculum on community study. 
It is natural and necessary for this 
school to find community needs 
and to use community resources 
because its objective is so big— 
“to help improve the quality of 
people’s living and to help each 
person achieve the happiest and 
most useful life of which he is 
capable.” 

The students learn citizenship 
thru both observation and prac- 
tice. They find out how their com- 
munity is governed. They visit 
the courthouse, the police station, 
federal offices. Public officials go 
to the school to explain their 
work. Self-government in the 
school is based on an organization 
like that of our federal govern- 
ment—and it works! The stu- 
dents make it work. They discuss 
all their problems of citizenship 
freely, and check themselves on 
the points that make good 
citizens. 

An advisory committee of em- 
ployers and employees in the com- 
munity helps the vocational de- 
partment of the high school. Stu- 
dents in business courses inter- 
view businessmen to find out 
what is expected of employees. 
Some students have trouble 
choosing their vocations. They 
talk to successful people in the 
community who can tell them the 
opportunities and requirements 
of several vocations. Many hold 
jobs for which they earn credit 
in vocational courses, but first 
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they have to be rated by all their 
teachers as to ability and citizen- 
ship. After they start their jobs, 
their employers rate them too.’On 
the job they learn about commu- 
nity problems and relationships. 

The school plays a vital role in 
a health program for children and 
adults. Clinics, corrective work, 
athletics, camping trips, commu- 
nity “play nights,” and coopera- 
tion with the health department 
all add to the school’s study of its 
environment. A homemaking 
class called Child Care has helped 
with physical examinations in ele- 
mentary schools and with the 
high school clinic. Cases needing 
special attention are sent to agen- 
cies or people outside the school 
—and these are eager to help. The 
homemaking classes also use an 
interesting laboratory, the com- 
munity Maternity Shelter. Stu- 
dents learn to bathe and dress 
babies at the Shelter. Meanwhile 
they take such courses as Infant 
Care, Health and the Family 
Group, and Health and the Com- 
munity. 


Subjects Considered 


In English and social science, 
students work on subjects like 
these: Better Housing, the Geog- 
raphy of Food and Nutrition, 
Problems of Our Community, 
Home Life—Our Part in Making 
It Better, Community Life, 
Growth of Democracy, Youth’s 
Problems, Recreation, Safety, 
American Life, World Problems. 
In mathematics, the anticipated 
vocation of a student is a guide 
for his study. Science helps him 
understand and enjoy his en- 
vironment, gives information that 
will help in his vocation, and 
teaches him a method of solving 
problems. In music, wholesome 
use of leisure and service to the 
community are main considera- 
tions. 


Parents are a community re- 
source, the school has learned. 
They attend “open house” and see 
what the school is doing. They are 
asked to suggest topics for study, 
and later they check lists to show 
where they think their children 
have improved. They, like the 
teachers and the students, study 
the community to find what im- 
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provements are needed and how 
the school can help. 


Varied Beginnings 


A group of high school students 
in Colorado became alarmed at 
the rising accident rate for bi- 
cycle riders. They studied the 
laws for bicycle traffic in several 
cities; they worked out a check 
list for mechanical safety, and 
actually checked a sampling of 
200 bicycles in various school dis- 
tricts in their own city. Interested 
groups—mothers, motorists, and 
bicycle riders—made suggestions. 
After collecting facts and study- 
ing them carefully, the students 
developed a plan of action. They 
then aroused so much public opin- 
ion that the city council adopted 
new regulations for bicycle traffic. 

Some high school students in 
Illinois won the cooperation of 
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Courses in infant care... 


community leaders in their plan 
for a housing survey. One com- 
mittee called on the mayor; an- 
other interviewed the editor of 
the local newspaper. Ward lead- 
ers and local contractors and 
architects ~helped the students 
make check lists. Then the stu- 
dents made a house-to-house can- 
vass of one ward. The informa- 
tion they brought back to the 
classroom was tabulated; sum- 
maries were written; maps, 
graphs, and diagrams were 
drawn. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations were presented to 
various local groups, and finally 
the whole survey was used by the 
local housing authority. 

Students in the social science 
classes of a Wisconsin high school 


made a trade survey of their com- 
munity. First, they prepared 
maps to show the extent of the 
area served by their community. 
Then, after preparing an inter- 
view schedule which would reveal 
family buying and trading habits, 
they interviewed 800 families liv- 
ing in the town and surrounding 
rural areas. When they tabulated 
and analyzed their findings, the 
students learned why and to what 
extent people in their community 
were making purchases in other 
trading centers. The study stimu- 
lated local civic and _ business 
groups to correct some of the con- 
ditions that were revealed. The 
study also accomplished an even 
more important goal—it brought 
the school and community closer 
together. 


In Virginia, a group of 9th- 
grade students worked with a 
public official in planning a study 
of the recreation facilities of 
their community. They got the 
facts, then wrote two statements 
which they presented to the city 
council. The first was a petition 
for a city recreation and play- 
ground program. The second was 
a promise to help make the play- 
grounds. Other agencies became 
interested, and soon a citywide 
recreation program was accepted 
and carried out by the council. 


Your Own Study 


The most valuable community 
studies grow out of the school’s 
desire to use the educative proc- 
ess in relating community re- 
sources to community needs. 
Teachers and citizens who have 
this attitude are on the lookout 
for problems and want to find so- 
lutions. Are you wondering how 
you can make a start? Your study 
may begin almost anywhere, but: 

1. Be sure the students want to make 

the study. 

2. Keep the plan and the method 

simple. 

3. Make the study cooperative—in 

the school and in the community. 


4. Interest as many people as pos- 
sible. 


. Share leadership and discover 
leaders. 


. Acknowledge help. 

. Use the results. 

. Watch what happens. 

. Find the way that works best. 
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HE Journal cover is dedi- 

cated to the changed pledge 
of allegiance to our flag. Congress 
inserted the words “under God” 
in June and President Eisen- 
hower promptly signed the 
measure. 

Your Editor examined the leg- 
islative history of H. J. Res. 243 
in the Congressional Record and 
offers a few sidelights for class- 
room use. When the Resolution 
was before the House, Congress- 
man Bolton spoke for it and cov- 
ered generally the reasons for ex- 
panding the pledge. We quote him 
in part: “It comes at a time when 
thruout our land and thruout the 
world some people express doubt, 
yes, doubt and even fear, regard- 
ing the future. They see the storm 
clouds blowing up on the horizon 
and sometimes not the sun be- 
hind. They see arrayed against 
this Nation, and the way of life 
which it represents, a dictatorial 
policy that recognizes no God and 
no divinity in man. Under com- 
munism, men are mere cogs in a 
machine, without rights, without 
souls, without future, without 
hope. 

“Our Nation has long recog- 
nized that if we are to survive 
this challenge of materialism, of 
selfishness, of immorality, it will 
only be with the help of a power 
greater than our own. 


Faith of Founding Fathers 


“Our Founding Fathers, who 
guided this Nation thru many 
perilous storms, were not afraid 
to declare their faith in God and 
their dependence upon that faith 
to meet the supreme challenges 
which they faced. The Govern- 
ment which they established here 
upon the North American Conti- 
nent recognized that men are cre- 
ated by God and endowed by Him 
with certain unalienable rights. 
To protect those rights and to 
make certain that those who gov- 
ern this Nation respect those 
rights, they created a constitu- 
tional form of government that 
has endured for 165 years—a re- 
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“ ..one ation under God...” 


public in which the rights of the 
individual are protected under 
law. One hundred and seventy-six 
years ago today at a meeting of 
a Continental Congress in Inde- 
pendence Hall the first resolution 

‘That these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States,’ was first in- 
troduced. How fitting that we 
here today should take action to 
once more affirm our belief in the 
unalienable rights of man and the 
guidance of a divine spirit. 

“Once again we are proclaim- 
ing to the world that there is 
hope, that there is a future worth 
planning for, and that the flag 
which flies over our land is a sym- 
bol of a nation and of a people 
under God.” 


Basis in History 

teligious leaders of many 
faiths, patriotic and other organi- 
zations were joined by the Presi- 
dent who wanted it enacted before 










covites repeat a similar pledge to 
their hammer-and-sickle flag in 
Moscow with equal solemnity. 
Russia is also a republic, that 
claims to have overthrown the 
tyranny of kingship. Russia also 
claims to be indivisible.” 

Numerous speakers emphasized 
that one of the greatest differ- 
ences between the free world and 
the Communists is the belief in 
God; that Russia is spiritually 
bankrupt, a fact which may yet 
lead their plans for world con- 
quest to defeat. 

For source information we cite 
Sec. 7: “The following is desig- 
nated as the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag: ‘I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation un- 


Legislation passed by Congress and signed by 


President Eisenhower has added the words ‘‘under 


God”’ to the pledge of allegiance to our flag. The 


revised text of the pledge and students 


reciting it appear on the Journal’s cover. 


Flag Day. The Record reminds us 
that our basic historic documents, 
beginning with the Mayflower 
Compact, recognized God. A 
prominent New York clergyman, 
Dr. Docherty, is quoted in his 
analysis of the original pledge. 

“IT could sit down and brood 
upon it, going over each word 
slowly in my mind. And I came 
to a strange conclusion. There 
was something missing in the 
pledge, and that which was miss- 
ing was the characteristic and 
definitive factor in the American 
way of life. Indeed, apart from 
the mention of the phrase, ‘the 
United States of America,’ it 
could be the pledge of any repub- 
lic. In fact I could hear little Mos- 





der God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.’ Such pledge 
should be rendered by standing 
with the right hand over the 
heart. However, civilians will al- 
ways show full respect to the flag 
when the pledge is given by 
merely standing at attention, men 
removing the headdress. Persons 
in uniform shall render the mili- 
tary salute.” 

The original pledge was auth- 
ored by Francis Bellamy of The 
Youth’s Companion of Boston in 
1892. In arranging the 23-word 
pledge he was assisted by James 
B. Upham, a member of the firm. 

As stated by Mr. Bolton, “It is 
an affirmation of loyalty to a na- 
tion symbolized by its flag.” 
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Principal Speakers Chosen for the 


Annual WEA Convention, Milwaukee, Nov. 4-6 


$6 HERE do we go from 

here?” may be the ques- 
tion in many minds after the 
highly successful WEA Centen- 
nial convention last November in 
Milwaukee. To follow that memo- 
rable occasion with all the special 
preparations for the event is a 
challenge to any group, but Presi- 
dent Moseng and the officers of 
the association have met it and 
have come forward with a list of 
top-notch convention speakers 
and a superior entertainment pro- 
gram for Thursday evening. The 
14,000 teachers from thruout 
Wisconsin who will attend will 
find a variety of informational 
and inspirational addresses dur- 
ing the morning sessions and pro- 
grams of professional interest in 
the sectional meetings. 


Frank W. Hubbard 


For the opening session Thurs- 
day morning, November 4, Frank 
W. Hubbard, director of the re- 
search division of the National 
Education Association, has been 
secured to discuss “The Outlook 
for Teacher Retirement.” For 
particular application to Wiscon- 
sin, Edward D. Brown, Jr., WEA 
actuary from Chicago, and Ray 
Lillywhite, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retirement Sys- 
tem, will be present to answer 
questions. This part of the gen- 
eralsessions program was 
planned in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the WEA 
Representative Assembly in 1953 
directing the officers to provide 
a period for consideration of the 
Retirement System. 

Dr. Hubbard has been director 
of research of the NEA since 
1940. A graduate from the Uni- 
versity of California and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
he began his professional career 
as director of research of the 
Fresno City Schools, (Califor- 
nia). In 1926 he joined the staff 
of the NEA as assistant director 
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of research. His work in the NEA 
has taken him into many phases 
of education including personnel 
procedures, school finance, admin- 
istration, finance, supervision, 
teacher education, and teacher 


welfare. He has edited nine year- 
books on the work of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, and 15 yearbooks of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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standards. 


rolls will proclaim our answer. 








I Believe 


I BELIEVE that the primary consideration of the educator 
should be the welfare of the pupil placed in his charge. 


That the educator should be willing to cooperate with the parents 
for the best interests of the child. 


That the educator should conduct himself so that he increases | 
respect for his profession and for public education. 


That the educator has a responsibility to the profession. He | 
should help to maintain a high standard of loyalty and service 
to his co-workers, to his state, and to his country. 

Many of you will recognize these statements taken from the | 
Creed for Wisconsin Teachers which was adopted in 1951. This || 

Creed emphasizes again the fact that || 

the Wisconsin Education Association || 
is dedicated to the welfare of Wis- | 
consin teachers and to the promotion || 
of public education thruout the state. || 

Therefore, to achieve and imple- | 
ment the goals set forth in the creed || 
we might subscribe to an additional || 
creed. 
I believe that in professional unity 
there is growth and strength. 


[ believe that membership in our local, || 
state, and national educational asso- || 
ciations is the best investment a teacher can make. 


I believe that we must work cooperatively for the best interests 
of the greatest number of teachers. 


I believe that our state is looking to the Wisconsin Education | 
Association to furnish the leadership in raising our educational || 


Here is our challenge. What is our answer? Are we willing 


to invest a few dollars more than we have in the past in order to 
have a strong, united and effective profession? The membership 


LLOYD R. MOSENG, President of WEA 
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Andrew D. Holt 

Andrew D. Holt, former NEA 
president, will be the second 
speaker of the Thursday morning 
program. If Andy is running true 
to form, his homespun _ philoso- 
phy, spiced with wit and humor 
as only he can do it, will relieve 
the tenseness of the retirement 
discussion and make you feel as 
though you would never plan to 
retire. ‘Miracle at Alexandria’, 
the title of his address, leaves us 
in the clouds as to what to ex- 
pect, but you may rest assured 
that it will be good and you will be 
glad you attended the convention. 

Andy’s latest and official title 
is vice president of the University 
of Tennessee. Before he reached 
that position he had a distin- 
guished career in education. He is 
a graduate of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. His 
earlier educational experience in- 
cludes teaching in a rural elemen- 
tary school, teaching and coaching 
in high school, principal of dem- 
onstration school of Memphis 
State College, professor at the 
college, and high school supervi- 
sor of West Tennessee. From the 
latter position he became execu- 
tive secretary of the Tennessee 


Education Association, a post 
which he held until he became 
administrative assistant to the 
president of the University of 
Tennessee. While president of the 
NEA, Dr. Holt represented the 
American teachers at the confer- 
ence of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession and has 
served on several national com- 
mittees and commissions. 


Trygve Lie 


One of the headliners for the 
Friday session is Trygve Lie, the 
first secretary general of the 
United Nations. Before he was 
elected to the post in 1946 he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Norway and in that position he 
so managed the affairs of his of- 
fice that he was the one candidate 
acceptable to the Western nations 
and the Russian block. For seven 
years he was the top-ranking 
peace officer of the world with un- 
precedented worldwide responsi- 
bilities. It was his qualities of a 
statesman, administrator, and hu- 
manitarian which led to his 
selection. 

As administrative head of the 
UN, Mr. Lie was responsible for 
the smooth functioning of the 
4,000 people on the payroll. He 





Ambassadors of Song will provide part of the lively Thursday evening program. 
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supervised the scheduling of hun- 
dreds of UN committees and spe- 
cialized agencies. He also had 
wide responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the financing of the 
United Nations. Largely responsi- 
ble for preparing the budget, he 
administered the allocation and 
expenditure of funds and the col- 
lection of contributions from the 
members. He also supervised the 
gathering of vast funds of infor- 
mation on world problems on 
which the United Nations could 
later base its actions. Such organs 
of the UN—the Economic and So- 
cial Council, Trusteeship Council, 
Human Rights Commission,— 
asked him to prepare studies and 
reports on many areas of the 
world. 

“The United Nations and the 
USA” will be the subject of his 
address, a timely one in the pres- 
ent state of international affairs. 


John Hvasta 


John Hvasta, the final speaker 
on the Saturday program for the 
1954 convention will reveal a hu- 
man interest story that will stir 
the patriotism of every teacher 
and will warn them of the immi- 
nent danger to the Western civili- 
zation now lurking behind the 
Iron Curtain. In the subject en- 
titled, “How One American Out- 
witted the Communists,” he will 
relate his dramatic story of arrest 
in Communist controlled Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948 on trumpted-up 
charges of “military treason and 
espionage,” and his physical and 
mental torture in a vain attempt 
to make him “confess.” He was 
imprisoned for three years where 
he mingled freely and talked with 
his fellow political prisoners, 
many of whom were former 
statesmen, generals, financiers, 
mayors, bishops, engineers, pro- 
fessors and students. With five 
other prisoners he escaped on 
January 2, 1952, played a grim 
game of hide-and-seek with the 
Czech secret police for 21 months 
until October 2, 1953, when he 
made a dramatic appearance at 
the U. S. Embassy in Prague 
seeking asylum. He spent four 
months in the Embassy while the 
wheels of international diplomacy 
ground slowly to effect his com- 
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John Hvasta 


plete release from Red terror. 
President Moseng has also an- 
nounced that John Franklin Car- 
ter, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished political commentators 
has been scheduled for the Friday 
morning session and Mrs. Betty 
Roadman, actress, author, and lec- 
turer will appear on Saturday. 


Andrew D. Holt 


Thursday Evening 

For many years the Thursday 
evening program has_ provided 
members of the association with 
a high quality of cultural enter- 
tainment. This year a variety will 
be presented which will feature 
song and dance. “The Ambassa- 
dors of Song,” under the direction 


Trygve Lie 





Frank W. Hubbard 


of Ray G. Steiner, will bring us 
music spanning more than two 
centuries and stemming from 
many European counties as well 
as the United States. Also fea- 
tured will be the Stone-Camryn 
Ballet with Walter Camryn. 

Your WEA membership admits 
you to the evening program. 





Constitution Committee Report 


URING the course of the last few years, the 

Constitution Committee of the WEA has made 
a number of proposals for changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the organization. Some of these changes 
were made with the idea of bringing the Constitu- 
tion up-to-date with current practice as already 
carried on by the organization; other changes were 
made to clear up some of the wording of the Con- 
stitution; and some were made with the idea of 
bringing into the organization some of the newer 
ideas in regard to the running and organization 
of the association. The proposal that is being put 
forth this year comes under this last category. 

It was felt by the Council on Education several 
years ago, and has been proposed by some locals 
groups recently, that there be a change in the man- 
ner in which the Executive Secretary is elected. 
Under current practice in many organizations simi- 
lar to our WEA, the Executive Secretary is elected 
by the Executive Committee rather than by the 
Representative Assembly. This idea has a great 
deal of merit and is the proposal which is being 
put forth by the Constitution Committee this year. 

The Executive Committee is a stable group, and 
its members should be best able to select an Execu- 
tive Secretary and judge his efficiency. 

With the above in mind, the following proposed 
amendments are submitted: 


Article IV, Section 2 


The paragraph should be amended to read as 
follows: 
All officers of the association excepting the elec- 
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tive members of the Executive Committee and the 
Executive Secretary shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly, by ballot, 
by a majority vote of all members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly present and voting. 

Article IV, Section 3 

Create a new paragraph to be inserted after 
paragraph 3 to read as follows: 

The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the 
Executive Committee for a one year term, but after 
two successive elections for such terms of one year, 
such Executive Secretary shall be elected for a 
term of three years. The Executive Committee shall 
hold such election prior to the annual Representa- 
tive Assembly and make announcement of such 
election at the Representative Assembly. 


Article IV, Section 3 

Amend present paragraph 4 of the above section 
to read as follows: 

The Exeentive Seeretary and Treasurer shall 
be elected for a terms of one year, but after two 
successive elections for such terms of one year, 
respeetively, such Treasurer shall be elected for a 
terms of three years respeetivel. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MELVIN FRANK, Richland Center, Chairman 
HAROLD HAWKINS, La Crosse 

MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 

EDMOND SCHWAN, Williams Bay 

LESTER TIMM, Fond du Lac 

GRAcE WEBB, Black River Falls 





Wisconsin Educators Take Part 


In 92nd Annual NEA Convention 


S. RUSSELL SLADE 
NEA State Director, Wausau, Wisconsin 


EVENTY FIVE Wisconsin 

teachers, 18 of whom were del- 
egates from the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association and the balance 
representing other educational or- 
ganizations in the state, attended 
the 92nd annual meeting and the 
33rd meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Ed- 
ucation Association held in Madi- 
son Square Gardens, New York 
City, for sessions that began June 
27 and continued thru July 2. 

A record attendance of 20,000 
teachers and friends of education 
attended the meetings. Of this 
number 4,900 were officially ac- 
credited delegates from teachers 
associations, the largest number 
ever to attend the national meet- 
ing. 


Activities at Headquarters 

The Wisconsin headquarters 
room in the New Yorker Hotel 
was as much an attraction as ever 
to the delegates at the convention. 
Educational information and lit- 
erature was distributed to the vis- 
itors. And then there was the 
wonderful Wisconsin cheese 
which was passed out to the visit- 
ing delegates from all the states 
and territories. The Kraft Cheese 
Co. thru their public relations di- 
rector provided us with 200 
pounds of cheese for distribution 
to the delegates. The Wisconsin 
Education Association is ex- 
tremely grateful to the Kraft 
Cheese Co. for their generosity 
and we hope the publicity given 
their products will more than re- 
pay them for their efforts. 

Many of the delegates from 
Wisconsin presided over the head- 
quarters and from the comments 
of other delegates apparently 
served well in that capacity. H. C. 
Weinlick, our field consultant, 
served as leader of headquarters 
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activities and made everyone feel 
welcome. 

On Tuesday, June 29, Wiscon- 
sin delegates had their annual 
breakfast and business meeting at 
the Statler Hotel. Sixty seven del- 
egates attended the meeting indi- 
cating a real interest in this ac- 
tivity. Our Executive Secretary, 
O. H. Plenzke, made the arrange- 
ments for the breakfast and 
opened the business portion of the 
meeting. Lloyd Moseng, WEA 
President, gave a word of greet- 
ing to all present and encouraged 
each delegate to take back to 
his locality information concern- 
ing the work of the national as- 
sociation and particularly the new 
building program sponsored by 
the NEA. 


The Parker Pen Co. made a 
beautiful pen available to a Wis- 
consin delegate most lucky on the 
draw. Benita Smith, instructor at 
Stout Institute, drew the lucky 
number, and all delegates present 
joined her in expressing our grat- 
itude to the Parker Pen Co. 


Moede, Oconto Falls, and his al- 
ternate was B. G. Lahr of Racine. 

President William A. Early 
called the convention to order in 
Madison Square Gardens which 
was filled with educators from 
thruout the country. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles was un- 
able to appear at the opening ses- 
sion because of pressing engage- 
ments at the nation’s capital. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. 
Carr spoke very ably and thrilled 
the audience with his opening ad- 
dress. Other main speakers in- 
cluded Grayson Kirk, Columbia 
University ; Ralph Bunche, direc- 
tor, Division of Trusteeship, 
United Nations; Billie Davis, field 
representative for the Assemblies 
of God, Springfield, Mo.; Arthur 
J. Connell, commander, The 
American Legion; Mrs. Newton 
P. Leonard, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Roy E. Larsen, president of 
Time, Inc.; and Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Christ Church, New York 
City. 


Issues in Education 


More than 100 discussion and 
information sessions and meet- 
ings of committees and commis- 
sions gave members a chance to 
discuss such problems as safe- 
guarding American freedom thru 
education; proper choice and use 
of textbooks; use of television as 
a supplementary aid to classroom 
teaching; recent attacks on edu- 


The total membership in the National Education 


Association for the past year was 561,708, an 


all-time record. In Wisconsin NEA membership 


rose to 7,098 which includes over 150 life members. 


A report of the all-day meeting 
of the Board of Directors was 
given by the state director who 
also explained the details of the 
convention. Alma Link of Osh- 
kosh was elected a member of the 
Resolutions Committee, and Cla- 
rice Kline of Waukesha was 
named her alternate. The repre- 
sentative named to the Creden- 
tials Committee was Eldore 





cation; progress made in the fun- 
damentals of education; and the 
scores of administrative and cur- 
riculum problems before the 
school today. 

An outstanding feature was the 
premiere showing of “Freedom to 
Learn,” fourth in the series of 
motion pictures produced by the 
NEA in cooperation with state 
education associations. 
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Convention entertainment in- 
cluded the colorful presentation of 
selections by outstanding Puerto 
Rican musicians brought to the 
convention by the more than 1,000 
delegates from Puerto Rico. The 
large delegation from Hawaii pro- 
vided flowers and music charac- 
teristic of the islands at various 
occasions thruout the week. 


Meetings at UN Building 


Thru the courtesy of Dag Ham- 
mersjold, secretary general of the 
United Nations and his staff, spe- 
cial arrangements were made so 
that many of the national asso- 
ciations meetings could be held 
within the United Nations Build- 
ing. In the opening meeting Exec- 
utive Secretary Carr expressed 
his appreciation to the staff of the 
United Nations for this courtesy. 
During the first three days of the 
convention 12,589 teachers visited 
the UN with Wednesday’s session 
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featuring an address by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt breaking all 
previous UN attendance records. 
On that day 5,389 teachers took 
the UN guided tour. 


What the Speakers Said: 


Ralph J. Bunche, principal di- 
rector, Division of Trusteeship, 
U. N.—“The vision of a world in 
which all peoples will live to- 
gether in peace and brotherhood 
may be far from realization, but 
it remains the noblest ideal of 
human existence. It is the ideal of 
all the great religions. It is the 
ideal which the United Nations 
embraces. 

“Today it assumes a signifi- 
cance more imperative than ever 
known. For the instruments of de- 
struction now available to war 
make of mankind’s ability to ap- 
proach this ideal in his day to day 
relationships the decisive chal- 
lenge. It is a blunt challenge— 


learn to live together or perish 
together. 

“In meeting this challenge, and 
it can be met, the individual bears 
a crucial responsibility. It is, 
after all, in the understanding, 
the attitudes, the enlightened self 
interest of the peoples of the 
world that the riddle of the future 
is locked. As we have hope, as we 
maintain faith and confidence in 
ourselves and in our fellow men, 
as we heed reason and live by the 
good that is in our hearts, we 
contribute mightily to that secu- 
rity of the future, that peaceful 
and better world, toward which 
all mankind aspires. 

“The surest beacon, always, is 
goodwill among men. Here lies 
the sole road to peace on earth. 
May we travel along it with faith 
and confidence. Those who are 
privileged to teach the young can 
do much to insure that this road 
will be traveled—but only if 
teachers are kept free, unregi- 
mented, and unafraid.” 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA 
Journal—“‘The world is in a race 
between intelligence and force as 
a way of life. The expenditures on 
the side of force in terms of 
money, time, and talent are meas- 
ured in tens of billions. If we wish 
intelligence to survive and to gov- 
ern mankind we must dedicate 
ourselves to it with something of 
the audacity and courage with 
which we now prepare for war. 

“To some this period in human 
history is one of anguish, fear, 
and despair. To me it is a period 
of rich promise and great expec- 
tations. I see around the world— 
even in the remotest corners of 
every continent—people strug- 
gling for something better. Out of 
such aspiration new ages are 
built. Our human race is still 
young. We are only beginning to 
use our unique resources of mind 
and spirit. 

“Truly, man is only beginning 
to be man, and they who teach— 
who hold high the torch of truth, 
goodness, and beauty—are the 
real makers of history and the 
genuine prophets of a_ better 
tomorrow. 

“Let us fashion for the new 
century a program which will in- 
spire to greatness the teachers of 
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our country; release their hidden 
energies; lift them above all the 
petty things which weaken, frus- 
trate, or divide, into a unity of 
plan and action worthy of the 
greatness of our time, the nobility 
of our calling, and the promise of 
the new century that lies ahead. 

“Let us have faith to believe 
that thru trained intelligence and 
increasing equality of opportunity 
We can insure justice and peace 
for people everywhere in the 
world.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—lIn her 
address on ‘Human Rights” Mrs. 
Roosevelt made a plea for teach- 
ers to carry back to the people of 
their communities and the chil- 
dren in their schools “a knowl- 
edge of the work that flows out 
from this building. 

“We need a greater under- 
standing of what goes on inside 
the peoples of other nations. We 
need to know their aspirations, 
their hopes, as well as the reasons 
why they do not trust not only 
the colonial powers, but also great 
nations like ourselves they feel 
may exploit them. 

“You belong to the greatest and 
most important profession in this 
country,” she concluded. “It is im- 
portant for the people of this na- 
tion to realize what the UN 
means. The UN is the one great 
instrument thru which we can 
build an atmosphere in which 
peace can work.” 

In the opening meeting, William 
G. Carr, NEA executive secretary 
said, ““As long as the announced 
policy of the American govern- 
ment is support for the United 
Nations, the teachers of America 
are not going to drag their feet in 
support of that policy. It is pa- 
triotism in the United States to 
speak for and to teach about, the 
United Nations.” 


Samuel M. Brownell, commis- 
sioner, United States Office of 
Education—“Our shortage of 
qualified teachers is perhaps the 
most serious educational challenge 
we face in schools and colleges. 
We started this year with a 
shortage of about 72,000 prepared 
teachers for elementary schools. 
We will face shortages in high 
school and colleges unless we take 
steps soon.” 
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Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers—“Y our organ- 
ization and mine have chosen chil- 
dren as our primary concern. This 
common dedication has been a 
strong bond between us, so that 
for years our destinies have been 
intertwined. 

“T have said publicly and em- 
phatically that we have confidence 
in the NEA as a great profes- 
sional group of educators, and I 
shall continue to say this.” 


Arthur J. Connell, national com- 
mander, American Legion—‘“It 
seems to me that a great deal of 
mutual benefit stems from the 
working relationship between 
your organization and mine. The 
significant thing about it, how- 
ever, is that the most enduring 
benefits go to the children them- 
selves and the communities in 
which they live.” 


Membership 

The total NEA membership for 
the school year 1953-1954 was 
561,708 members. This is an all- 
time record for the association. It 
represents an increase of 42,000 
over last year. In addition to these 
members, 7,410 life members have 
been enrolled. It is interesting to 
note that gifts and pledges 
amounting to $83,840.84 were re- 
ceived from the members for the 
advancement of the building fund 
campaign during this past school 
year. 

In Wisconsin our membership 
totals reached 7,098 individual 
members. Eleven new life mem- 
berships received during the 
month of June advances our total 
in excess of 150 in the all-time 
life membership category. I 
should like to incorporate the 
names of these last 11 life mem- 
bers and extend to them by con- 
gratulations for this splendid 
gesture. 

Clarence J. Wine, John J. Reukauk, 
and Edna Palacek, Winneconne; Mrs. 
Mildred R. Timm and Mrs. Etta Jean 
Safford, Oshkosh; Gilbert Kastner Hill, 
Marinette; Robert L. Magle, Larson; 
Ralph L. Lenz, Berlin; Mrs. Edith May 
‘Smith, Michael S. Kies, and Esther Jane 
Hoffman, Milwaukee 

The building fund campaign got 
off to a late start in Wisconsin 
last year. As of May 31, we had 


contributions totaling $711 for 
the NEA building fund. It is 
hoped that our building fund op- 
erations will be continued this 
year and additional funds sent to 
the association in Washington. 


Representing Wisconsin 


Delegates representing the 
WEA at New York City were: 
Ailen Anderson, Washburn; Lois 
Campbell, Kenosha; Ellen Case, 
Milwaukee; Emma Erickson, La 
Crosse; Robert Fisler, River 
Falls; Harriet Glattly, Madison; 
Clifford Larson, Wautoma; Alma 
Therese Link, Oshkosh; F J. 
MacLachlan, Park Falls; Lloyd 
Moseng, Racine; Eldor Moede, 
Oconto Falls; Earl Nelson, Ra- 
cine; O. H. Plenzke, Madison; 
Irna Rideout, La Crosse; Edgar 
Rosenthal, Milwaukee; Henry 
Rowe, Beloit ; Clyde Shields, Wau- 
kesha; S. R. Slade, Wausau. 


Delegates from other educa- 
tional associations were: Irene 
Downey, I. Glenzer, Mrs. Benita 
Smith, Herbert W. Upright, Gene- 
vieve M. Driver, Esther Jane 
Hoffman, Mollie Leopold, Flor- 
ence Hendley, B. G. Lahr, Helen 
P. Conley, Frank G. Conley 
(guest), Steve Vrsata (guest), 
June Vrsata, M. Kies, Dora M. 
Gorman, Edith May Smith, Con- 
rad Saskowski, Agnes M. Hansen, 
Evangeline Vold, Mrs. L. R. Mo- 
seng (guest), S. J. Paynter, Mrs. 
Eldor Moede, Phillippa Hurd 
(guest), Mary Ann Mazurco, 
Charlotte L. Weeks, Elenore Love- 
land, Margaret Hughes, Marcella 
Schneider, Mrs. Joseph Schneider 
(guest), Ida M. Barrett, Beatrice 
Fleming, Dell Lindbloom, Irene 
Hildebrand, Margaret Parham, 
Dorothy Puestow, Matt Knedle, 
Helen Hood, Mrs. Helen H. An- 
derson (guest), Ted Jenson, E. 
DuFrane, Edith Luedke, Clarice 
Kline, Mrs. Clyde Shields (guest), 
Esther M. Jensen, R. L. Rupple, 
Mildred Heinen, Eunice Rhee- 
neck, Mary Benson, Mabel Tuhus 
(guest), J. H. Murphy, Wayne 
Moynihan, Jenny Sue Garnett. 


Wisconsin was particularly 
honored this year by having 
Michael Kies, superintendent of 
Milwaukee County, serve as the 
parliamentarian for the entire 
NEA convention. 
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PR practices improve 
community relations 






You Told Us So— 


URING the winter, your 

WEA Public Relations com- 
mittee asked, ““What are you do- 
ing in the field of public rela- 
tions? Write several successful 
public relations activities which 
you have used.” 

Response to these question- 
naires, sent to school administra- 
tors and to presidents of local as- 
sociations, was little short of 
miraculous. Few communities 
failed to respond, and those which 
did provided a deluge of ideas 
from which the WEA Public Re- 
lations Committee has just been 
able to emerge. 

Needless to say, it is not possi- 
ble to give a complete summary in 
a single article. Reporting only 
the unique twists to tried and 
true PR devices is going to be a 
task beyond the scope of a single 
WEA Journal. For that reason, 
the committee will but report an 
overview here, and will treat in 
greater detail some of the many 
excellent ideas in future copies 
of the Journal. 

While many of the practices re- 
ported by the schools of Wiscon- 
sin were in use long before the 
term “Public Relations” became 
popular, it seemed significant that 
their impact upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Taxpayer was recognized as one 
facet of the many-sided public re- 
lations picture. Still more impor- 
tant was the fact that the prac- 
tices were planned with the idea 
of improving community re- 
lations. 

The practices reported have 
been arbitrarily divided into a 
dozen categories. Each of these 
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will serve as the basis for a more 
complete article filled with sug- 
gestions which can easily be 
adapted to your own community. 
Here are some of the ideas listed 
in thumbnail fashion. 
Newspaper Publicity: Weekly 
page on school activities, written 
by students. Faculty contribu- 
tions in their specific fields at 
timely, regular intervals. Articles 
by administrators. Pictures and 
histories of each community 
school building. Close cooperative 
working relationship with mem- 
bers of the newspaper staff. 
Open House: Many reported 
parents going thru their chil- 
dren’s class program, with 15-20 
minute periods. General assem- 
blies after such visitation were 


school buildings for meetings, 
loan of projectors and operators. 
Conduct demonstrations—food, 
agriculture, etc. Soil testing and 
milk testing. 

Printed Material Other Than 
Newspapers: Periodic letters to 
parents by principal, superin- 
tendent, or teacher. Leaflets on 
subject areas, teaching tech- 
niques. Handbooks for teachers, 
parents, students. Announce- 
ments to parents about school ac- 
tivities, policies. Readable annual 
reports. 

Using Community Resources: 
Career days, with vocational 
guidance by practitioners in vari- 
ous fields. Student or faculty vis- 
its to local business and industry. 
Use of townspeople to add infor- 
mation and interest to class study 
of various subjects. Cooperative 
training planning. Use of films, 
models, pamphlets from local 
firms. 

Advisory Committees: On spe- 
cific problems, with board of edu- 
cation, or with school depart- 
ments. Bus route problems. 
School lunch. Report cards. Invi- 
tation of small groups of parents 
to meet informally with faculty 
to discuss school problems. School 
building surveys. 

Exhibits and Displays: School 
hobby shows. Old and modern 
school equipment. Art exhibits. 
Automatic projectors showing 
colored slides of school activities. 


Your Public Relations Committee gathered some 


valuable information from officers of local 


associations and school administrators. In a series 


of articles, one appearing each month, 


’ the ideas will be passed on to you. 


occasions for explanatory talks, 
questions, and answers. Sequences 
of open houses, using grade levels 
or subject areas as unifying fac- 
tors, were frequently used. 
Offering School Facilities and 
Personnel: Public: concerts by 
school organizations for civic 
functions. Style shows by home 
economics department. Faculty 
and student speakers’ bureaus, 
often on topics not strictly 
“school.” Community use of 


“Live” demonstrations or classes 
in store windows. 

Orientation Programs: Eighth 
grade students visit their pros- 
pective high school in the spring. 
Tours of building, talks to them 
on course of study, activities. 
Parents of incoming students 
visit schools, made acquainted 
with their operation. Meetings 
with parents of pre-school chil- 
dren, kindergarten roundup. 
Orientation of new teachers to 
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system and community thruout 
first year. 

New Building PR: Obtaining 
support for new schools. Use of 
advisory groups. Keeping public 
informed of progress during con- 
struction. Cornerstone and dedi- 
cation ceremonies. Creating stu- 
dent appreciation for the school. 

Radio and TV: Live or tape re- 
corded programs of classes in ses- 
sion. Daily, weekly, or monthly 
basis. School news, discussion of 
problems by administration, mu- 


sic, dramatic, panel groups, prize 
essays. Separate programs and 
others “dubbed in” with special 
interest. shows. Grade level from 
elementary thru high school. 
Conferences: Discussion of 
strengths and weaknesses as 
shown on reports of pupil prog- 
ress. Meetings with individuals or 
small groups on specific prob- 
lems. Concluding conference pe- 
riods after open houses, specific 
visitation days. Meetings with 
specific groups when policy or 


program changes are contem- 
plated. 

Adult Education: An evening 
school adult program familiarizes 
community with school equip- 
ment, courses, faculty. Courses 
given by qualified instructors 
without charge or at a nominal 
fee as a goodwill gesture. Special 
interest courses arranged where 
there is no adult education pro- 
gram. Close cooperation with civil 
defense program in first aid 
instruction. 





TEPS—Democracy in Action 


ALLEN A. ANDERSON 
WEA Conference Delegate, Washburn, Wisconsin 


OW can we secure competent 

teachers for America’s 
schools and how can we improve 
the teaching profession were the 
key topics at the ninth annual 
conference of TEPS (National 
Commission for the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Stand- 
ards) at the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 
June 22-25. More than 600 edu- 
cators, business leaders, labor 
representatives, Future Teachers 
of America, and PTA leaders 
sought answers to some of the 
many questions confronting edu- 
cation. It was democracy in ac- 
tion for everyone made his con- 
tribution. 


Scarcity of Teachers 


Setting the stage for the con- 
ference was the opening address 
by William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education 
Association. To emphasize the 
crisis in education because of the 
scarcity of teachers and lack of 
classrooms, he began his discus- 
sion with a quotation from that 
famous letter from Lord Ma- 
cauley to an American friend pre- 
dicting that this nation could not 
long endure. The letter reads in 
part: “I seriously apprehend that 
you will, in some such season of 
adversity as I have described, do 
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things which will prevent pros- 
perity from returning; that you 
will be like people who should in 
a year of scarcity, devour all their 
seed corn, and thus make the next 
year a year not of scarcity but of 
absolute famine.” 

To pinpoint the crisis in edu- 
cation Mr. Carr noted that our 
teachers are men and women born 
in the twenties and thirties dur- 


iif | 


¥ 





ing years of declining birthrate, 
and are now attempting to spread 
themselves to teach the children 
of the forties and fifties, a period 
of increasing birthrate. 


Areas for Discussion 


The groundwork for the con- 
ference having been laid by the 
keynoter, the delegates then di- 
vided into problem groups. Rep- 
resentatives from every state in 
the Union, from Jamaica, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Northern Ireland, Norway, 
and Hawaii checked problem 
areas they wished to discuss and 
proceeded to explore the issues. 

Without mincing words, free 
and frank criticisms were leveled 
at our educational system. No one 


Wisconsin delegates to TEPS: Standing, Russell F. Lewis, Madison, Lois Camp- 

bell, Kenosha, E. A. Moede, Oconto Falls, Mrs. Allen Anderson, Washburn (guest), 

Ellen Case, Milwaukee, Allen Anderson, Washburn.—Seated: Emma Erickson, La 
Crosse, Jenny ‘Sue Garnett, River Falls (FTA), Clarice Kline, Waukesha. 
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was at the conference to say 
“pretty phrases.” Among the 
many pointed comments were the 
following: “Teachers should be 
enabled to move more freely from 
state to state without losing re- 
tirement privileges—.” 

“How can we prevent emer- 
gency certificates?” 

“At the present time it takes 
more education to bury a child 
than to educate a child, and the 
veterinarian must have more edu- 
cation to treat a dog than we de- 
mand for teaching our children.” 

“States with the lowest stand- 
ards have the lowest salaries, the 
greater teacher shortages, and 
the lowest prestige for teachers.” 

“Tt is not to be implied that the 
teacher with the small amount of 
training is necessarily a poor 
teacher or the one with a degree 
a good teacher, but a minimum 
of training brings a minimum in 
salaries thereby driving out those 
who have a great deal invested in 
education.” 

“Labor represents about 35 per 
cent of the population, but school 
boards made up of men and 
women from the ranks of labor 
will be closer to ten per cent or 
less.” 

“We parents want to know the 
whole story!” 


Information Wanted 


From these statements and 
more of a similar nature we find 
that the lay public wants to be a 
part of the school. They want to 
help if we will allow them to help. 
Thru our action in pushing the 
parents away from the schools, 
we lay the groundwork for dis- 
content and open the schools for 
undue criticism. In fact our par- 
ents are deeply concerned about 
not “knowing the whole story.” 
“Tf the problems are so great why 
should the individual teachers 
come up with non-commital an- 
swers leaving the parent with no 
satisfaction?” remarked a mother 
during the discussion. 

In the evening we were given 
the opportunity to see new edu- 
cational movies which will be re- 
leased this fall, take part in panel 
discussions, or talk with others 
who were at the conference for 
a like purpose. 

In this conference, as well as 
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Nominations for WEA Office 


ERSONS who decide to be candidates for elective office in 
the WEA shall file their intention with the Executive Secre- 
tary on or before 12:00 o’clock noon of September 25. 

Names may be filed by candidates themselves, or by an organi- 
zation, group, or person interested in promoting such person’s 
candidacy. If the candidacy is filed by a group or person other 
than the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate should 
accompany the filing papers. 

Information about the candidate should be submitted (with 
candidate’s approval) under the headings of higher institutions 
attended and degrees; professional experience; educational ac- 
tivities. These data should be sent with the nomination or per- 
sonal notice of intention. Data will be published in the October 
Journal according to copy edited by a special committee. A glossy 
print should be included. Careful attention to these few details 
is urged to expedite publication. 

Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on No- 
vember 4: President, President-Elect, First, Second, and Third 
Vice-Presidents, and Executive Secretary for one-year terms. 
Districts I and VI will elect members of the Executive Committee 


for three-years terms. 




















the previous ones, educators from 
our own country and from abroad 
have had the opportunity to ex- 
change views and experiences in 
education. Since our ultimate goal 
is to raise our professional stand- 
ards so that we may meet the de- 
mands of our times, we have be- 
gun to require higher standards 
for those entering the profession, 
to evaluate more critically the 
courses of study in our teacher 
education institutions, and to en- 
courage inservice education. Much 
good will come from such confer- 
ences as this. 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
April 1954 
Balance April 1 ____$ 27,673.41 





Heosipte: ........... 2,226.90 
29,900.31 
Expenditures _______ 12,128.83 
Balance May 1_-__ 17,771.48 
Other Accounts 
Bonds— (par 
Ee 124,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 
Account _______ 5,456.44 
Life Membership 
|, PRR Oeno 2,646.29 
$132,102.73 


May 1954 
Balance May 1 _____- $ 17,771.48 
a 1,319.61 
19,091.09 
Expenditures _______ 9,358.19 
Balance June 1 ___ 9,732.90 


Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) $124,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


Account —....- 5,456.44 
Life Membership 
ivi) ner 2,646.29 
$132,102.73 
June 1954 

Balance June 1 ____$ 9,732.90 
Receipts __.______- 11,845.23* 

21,578.13 





* (Includes sale of bond—10,213.59) 


Expenditures ______ 10,050.64 
Balance July 1 ___ 11,527.49 
Other Accounts 
I i os 114,000.00 
Life Membership 
ACG =. 2-5 == 2,659.35 
Retirement Reserve 
| ers 5,478.71 


$122,138.06 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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ISCONSIN will be faced 

with the decision in No- 
vember which may have as far 
reaching effect on the education 
of its citizens as did the decision 
made by the voters of Southport 
(now Kenosha) over a century 
ago. In 1845 the territorial legis- 
lature gave to the people of that 
community the privilege of de- 
ciding if education should be free 
to the pupil, regardless of the eco- 
nomic position of his parents, and 
supported by public taxation. The 
answer, then, was “Yes.” 

On November 2 this year the 
voters of Wisconsin will have an 
equally important question to de- 
cide: “Shall the State of Wiscon- 
sin provide a tax-supported state- 
wide non-commercial educational 
television network?” While the 
vote in Southport definitely set 
the pattern for public education 
in Wisconsin and the Middle 
West, the vote on the TV referen- 
dum next November will only be 
advisory to the legislature. Legis- 
lative action will still be needed 
to authorize the governor to ap- 
ply for the channels allocated for 
education in the state and to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds to 
build and operate a network of 
educational television stations. 

What will be our answer? Will 
posterity respect us as we point 
with pride to the educational wis- 
dom and sound judgment of the 
people of Southport ?* 


Q. Has the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association expressed a po- 
sition on educational television? 





* Editor’s Note: Teachers have re- 
quested information on educational tele- 
vision in order to make their decision. 
By setting forth the issues thru clear- 
cut questions and answers we believe 
the Journal can make its contribution 
to educational progress. 
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Will We Use 
V For Education? 


A. Yes. Two Representatives 
Assemblies unanimously adopted 
resolutions supporting the pro- 
gram. The resolution of 1952 
reads: 

“In the development of televi- 
sion, science has given us a most 
important tool for extending edu- 
cational opportunities to the 
schools and homes in all parts of 
the state. Education must use the 
new tools available to it if it is 
to keep pace in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. The State of Wisconsin 
has already demonstrated thru 
the state broadcasting service its 
ability to use electronic aids in 
education. The Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association encourages the 
use of the non-commercial, edu- 
cational channels now reserved 
by the Federal Communication 
Commissions for educational use 
in Wisconsin.” 


The resolution of 1953 reads: 


“Wisconsin has always been a 
leader in the field of educational 
broadcasting. Our state educa- 





ing a beginning in the field of 
educational television. It is hoped 
that our Wisconsin Legislature 
will continue to encourage and 
support the development of a 
state educational television net- 
work. It is our belief that sub- 
stantial benefits will accrue to the 
people of our state thru the es- 
tablishment of such a program.” 


Q. What is educational televi- 
sion? 

A. Educational television is the 
ownership and operation of tele- 
vision stations by educational 
agencies on a non-commercial 
basis with programs designed to 
meet the educational, cultural, 
recreational, and civic needs of 
the people. 


Q. What does television mean 
to education? 

A. Although television is still 
in its infancy it is making a tre- 
mendous impact on the lives of 
millions of our people who are 
daily receiving TV programs in 


On November 2 the voters of Wisconsin will make a his- 


toric decision which will have a far-reaching effect on 


education. Will we claim for education some of our nat- 


ural resources or will we give them away by our vote? 


tional radio network has made a 
substantial contribution to the 
people of our state. The programs 
have been widely used by the 
teachers and students in Wiscon- 
sin schools. The Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association wishes to com- 
mend the members of the 1953 
Wisconsin Legislature for mak- 


their homes. This new tool of edu- 
cation can be and is being used to 
enrich, enliven, and extend our 
present educational services. It 
can serve children in and out of 
school as well as provide continu- 
ing learning opportunities for 
adults in their homes. 

The belief in the great possibili- 
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ties for education thru television 
has been expressed by state and 
national leaders. At the time of 
the dedication of WHA-TV ‘on 
May 16, 1954, Governor Walter 
J. Kohler said: “The dedication 
of Station WHA-TV is another 
expression of Wisconsin’s inter- 
est in exploring every possible 
means of education. And trying 
to bring to all citizens the poten- 
tialities which television offers to 
the people of the United States. 
This station is an experimental 
station and it is on the basis of 
its operation that the citizens of 
Wisconsin and the members of 
the Legislature will form conclu- 
sions as to the value of educa- 
tional television. I want to ex- 
press my warmest good wishes to 
station WHA-TV for its success.” 


George E. Watson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction: 

“Greetings to WHA-TV on 
this, its day of dedication. If mem- 
ory serves correctly, WHA-TV 
began its first official scheduled 
operations with a delightful quar- 
ter hour for children called, ‘The 
Friendly Giant.’ I can wish for 
WHA-TV nothing better than 
that it fulfill the prophetic prom- 
ise of this first program and ever 
be a friendly giant. Television is 
awe-inspiring in its ability to ele- 
vate, instruct, and entertain. It is 
awe-inspiring in its ability to de- 
grade, cheapen, and demoralize. 
It is truly a giant among the 
means of communication. My 
hope and prayer is that it will al- 
ways be a friendly giant, striving 
always to uplift, to add knowledge 
and learning, to bring fine culture 
and wholesome entertainment. 
May it thus strive and grow into 
a statewide family of friendly 
giants.” 


Clarence L. Greiber, director of 
State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education: 

“My basic interest in educa- 
tional television relates to the 
service it can render in the field 
of vocational and adult education. 
I believe that educational televi- 
sion can transform every living 
room into a classroom. Though we 
now number the enrollments in 
the field of Vocational and Adult 
Education in a few millions, the 
great medium of communication 
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“On the Record” is a WHA-TV program featuring interviews of state leaders 
by the press. John W. Tramburg, director of State Welfare Dept. (2nd from left) 


number who can be served by this 
is practically limitless. I think 
that the people of our state can 
improve themselves and learn to 
accept economic, civic, and social 
responsibility by a careful utiliza- 
tion of educational television.” 

Edwin B. Fred, president of the 
University of Wisconsin: 

“Back in 1849 a member of the 
University of Wisconsin’s first 
Board of Regents spoke some 
prophetic words which we might 
recall tonight. ‘We are laying a 
foundation for an institute of 
learning which we feel is destined 
to exert a great and salutary in- 
fluence on the moral, intellectual, 
and social character of the people 
of this state for all time to come.’ 
I believe that the dedication of 
this television station is a similar 
step forward. I cannot foretell 
what the future may bring about 
but if we can utilize the full po- 
tentials of this new educational 
medium it, too, can exert a great 
and salutary influence on the peo- 
ple within its range. Already it 
has invigorated teaching and re- 
search at the University and has 
provided a means for some of our 
professors to begin extension 
courses with enrollments greater 
than would ever be possible in the 
conventional classroom. Here, 
then, is a great educational force. 
Let us use it wisely and well.” 


Eugene R. McPhee, director 
and secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Colleges: 

“The job of the State Colleges 
has been and will continue to be 


the training of teachers for the 
classrooms in the State of Wis- 
consin. Educational television 
should contribute a great deal to 
the instruction that is given in 
the classrooms; it should contrib- 
ute in an indirect way. As a result 
of watching very, very fine teach- 
ers on the TV screens, the work 
of the typical classroom teacher, 
in my opinion, should be greatly 
improved as should the work in 
the classrooms and colleges. I 
think educational television while 
it is just starting has a brilliant 
future and should contribute a 
great deal to the future of 
everyone.” 


L. H. Adolfson, director of the 
University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division: 

“While the University as a 
whole necessarily has a broad in- 
terest in educational television, I 
think that the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division has not 
only a special interest in educa- 
tional TV but a special responsi- 
bility for it. It is our conviction 
that in Extension, the next decade 
or two will see a reshaping of 
many of our programs as we dis- 
cover ways and means of making 
use of television as an added tool 
in our educational efforts. And it 
is for this reason that we are par- 
ticularly happy tonight, the Ex- 
tension family, to salute those 
who have made possible this first 
experimental station in the State 
of Wisconsin. We want to tell 
them we will join -with them in 
every way we can to bring the 
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special educational resources of 
the University that are our spe- 
cial responsibility to the use of 
this medium on which we share 
the convictions of many others 
that educational television has 
untold possibilities.” 


Ellsworth Coe, editor of the 
Whitewater Register and member 
of the State Radio Council: 

“Now we’re down to the plain 
people. It seems to me that a man 
has either a weapon or a tool in 
his hand and it’s nice to know 
that here is something that is 
definitely a tool and that we can 
turn, possibly thru this medium 
and what it might accomplish, 
away from weapons. The only 
way we’re going to do it, of 
course, is thru education. And so 
I hope the people of Wisconsin 
will have a real appreciation of 
the possibilities in educational 
television when they vote next 
fall on the question of statewide 
educational television for the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin and the genera- 
tions to come.” 


National Leaders for TV 

In considering the impact of 
educational television on the peo- 
ple, Paul A. Walker, former chair- 
man of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission remarked: 
“The invention of television in 
the Twentieth Century will mean 
to education what the invention 
of the printing press meant in the 
Middle Ages.” 

From Charles E. Wilson, ex- 
president of the General Electric 
Co. comes this statement: “This 
nation desperately needs to find a 
means by which we can speed and 
at the same time broaden the 
basic education of our youth. Be- 
yond that we need to find a 
method of continuing the educa- 
tion of our citizens beyond the 
time they complete their formal 
education. . . Educational televi- 
sion provides an opportunity for 
a fresh approach, for a new con- 
sideration of the appeal to the 
eye as well as to the ear, and per- 
haps even for a revision of teach- 
ing methods.” 

Q. What is the TV referen- 
dum? 

A. The 1953 Legislature was 
confronted with the issue of 
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whether the state should build 
and operate a network of tele- 
vision stations for educational 
purposes. To get the sentiment of 
the people, it proposed a referen- 
dum in the November 1954 elec- 
tion. It reads: “Shall the State 
of Wisconsin provide a tax- 
supported, statewide non-com- 
mercial educational television net- 
work?” 


Q. What progress has been 
made so far toward establishing 
educational television? 

A. With the advent of this new 
medium of communication com- 
mercial companies saw the oppor- 
tunity to develop commercially a 
new advertising medium. The 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission which has the regulation 
of radio and television channels 
began to grant licenses. Recog- 
nizing the possibilities in televi- 
sion for education, leading edu- 
cators and lay citizens requested 
the FCC to reserve some channels 
exclusively for educational pur- 
poses. For the entire nation the 
FCC reserved temporarily 245 
channels for education out of the 
some 2,000 available. In Wiscon- 
sin’s quota of 55 channels, the 
FCC has designated 12 for edu- 
cation. 


Q. What has Wisconsin done to 
make use of the channels reserved 
for education? 

A. The 1953 Legislature auth- 
orized the Governor to apply for 
all the educational channels re- 
served for Wisconsin. Channel 21 
in Madison was granted to the 
State Radio Council after the 
Legislature appropriated $75,000 
for a two-year period of experi- 
mentation. Since WHA-TV was 
one of the first educational sta- 
tions to go on the air on an edu- 
cational TV channel, the Fund 
for Adult Education gave $100,- 
000 toward the program. These 
appropriations together with the 
TV laboratory and equipment re- 
sources of the University of Wis- 
consin made possible the begin- 
ning of TV broadcasts with lim- 
ited power on a 1214 hour weekly 
schedule. 


Q. Is the operation of educa- 
tional TV a governmental func- 
tion? 











A. Article X, Section 3 of the 
Wisconsin Constitution, adopted 
in 1848, established the principle 
that education is a state function. 
Since TV is a modern tool of edu- 
cation the ownership and opera- 
tion of a network of educational 
TV stations is aiding the state to 
provide education for its citizens. 


Q. What responsible govern- 
mental agency will administer 
educational television? 

A. The -present State Radio 
Council is presently responsible 
for television. The following are 
members of the Council: (1) 
Governor; (2) President of the 
University of Wisconsin; (38) 
State Super:atendent of Public 
Instruction; (4) Secretary of the 
Board of Regents of the State 
Colleges; (5) Director of the 
State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education; (6) University 
representative in addition to the 
President, appointed by the Re- 
gents; (7) three citizens ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This as- 
sures competent supervision of 
all programs in the public 
interest. 


Q. Where will the proposed 
stations be located? 

A. Milwaukee, Park Falls, Eau 
Claire, Chilton, Shell Lake, La 
Crosse, Marinette, Wausau, 
Adams, Richland Center, Supe- 
rior, and Madison. 


Q. What coverage may be ex- 
pected by the 12 stations? 

A. It has been estimated by 
competent engineers that when 
the 12 stations are in operation, 
they will provide statewide serv- 
ice reaching approximately 98% 
of the people and 95% of the 
area. 


Q. What will it cost to build 
and operate the network? 

A. The Wisconsin State Radio 
Council figures the cost at $3,494,- 
600 for the 12 stations, including 
the necessary relays. A substan- 
tial and varied program service 
on a beginning scale for six hours 
daily can be provided for $200,- 
000 a year. Technical and operat- 
ting costs are estimated at $240,- 
342. Thus the total programming 
and operating costs are estimated 
at $440,342 a year. 
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Q. What will be the per capita 
cost for educational TV ? 


A. The cost of construction pf 
the 12 stations will be $1.00 per 
person. The operating costs will 
be about 13 cents per person per 
year. 


Q. Why should the state build 
a network when commercial com- 
panies will provide television 
free? 

A. Free television is only a 
myth. All programs you receive 
are paid for thru advertising, a 
part of the cost of the product. 
Some good educational programs 
are being broadcast by commer- 
cial companies, but advertisers’ 
requirements demand that the 
broadcasters use the best hours 
of the day for entertainment pro- 
grams to appeal to a mass 
audience. 


Q. Would state educational TV 
compete with commercial com- 
panies? 

A. Educational stations oper- 
ated by educational agencies can 
never sell time. Furthermore an 
educational telecasting schedule 
is designed to provide a series of 
programs which will interest in- 
tensely some segment of the pop- 
ulation. Some programs are 
aimed intentionally at the specific 
interests of small groups. 


Q. Is Wisconsin alone in plan- 
ning a statewide network for the 
benefit of all the people? 


A. Alabama and Oklahoma 
have applied for the educational 
channels for statewide networks 
and have either appropriated 
money for the purpose or pro- 
vided for the means to raise the 
necessary revenue. Other states 
are considering the plan. In some 
areas educational institutions or 
educational foundations have ap- 
plied for licenses to operate an 
educational television station. Al- 
ready in operation are stations at 
Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; Houston, Texas; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio. On August 1, 
1954, seven educational TV sta- 
tions were broadcasting, 25 were 
under construction, and 74 appli- 
cations were pending. 
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Q. Who is interested in and 
working for educational TV be- 
sides the WEA? 


A. The Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor, Congress of 
Industrial Organization, Wiscon- 
sin Council of Agricultural Co- 
operatives, Wisconsin State 


Grange, and American Associa- 
tion of University Women. These 
are only a few of the some 200 
state, sectional, and local educa- 
tional, farm, labor, and religious 
groups which have affiliated with 


state use a part of its natural re- 
sources for the education of its 
citizens or will it give them away? 
Shortly after Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted to statehood, the U. S. 
Government gave to the State 
over 5,000,000 acres of land for 
educational purposes. Again the 
Federal Government has offered 
the people of Wisconsin an op- 
portunity to use the most modern 
means of communication for the 
education of its citizens. 


Will we follow the precedent 
set by the citizens of Southport 





Since May 3, WHA-TV has been telecasting 12'4 hours a week on limited power. 
The programs include instructional and cultural features for children and adults. 


the Wisconsin Citizens Commit- 
tee for Educational Television. 


Q. What if Wisconsin should 
not indicate an interest in using 
the 12 channels for educational 
purposes ? 


A. Originally the FCC reserved 
the channels for education only 
until June 3, 1953. The Wisconsin 
Legislature requested the FCC to 
extend the time in order to give 
the state an opportunity to fur- 
ther investigate educational TV. 
If the channels are not used 
within a reasonable length of 
time commercial companies may 
apply for them. Once assigned to 
a private company a channel can 
be recaptured only by purchase of 
the station at the market value. 


Government Offer 

Yes, Wisconsin has a question 
to answer next November which 
has historic significance. Will the 


a century ago when they decided 
that education should be free to 
the pupil and supported by public 
taxation? Will we continue to ac- 
cept the principle established by 
the founders of our Constitution 
in 1848 that education is a func- 
tion of the state? Our vote on the 
TV referendum in November will 
show our interest or lack of inter- 
est in the educational welfare of 
all the people. 


Your WEA has taken definite 
action in support of educational 
television as indicated by the res- 
olutions passed by your Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Will we es- 
tablish a statewide network for 
educational television so that 
every home in the state may have 
available the educational facili- 
ties of the state? An overwhelm- 
ing Yes vote will tell the Legisla- 
ture that we believe in it and 
want it. November 2 is the day 
of the referendum. Be positive. 
Vote “YES”. 
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Beryl D. Orris 
Northwestern 





OUR sectional associations will 

hold their annual conventions 
during the first two weeks of Oc- 
tober. For the general sessions 
officials of the associations have 
secured prominent speakers to 
discuss educational questions and 
matters of national and interna- 
tional importance. For the round 
table and subject-area discussions 
the chairmen have secured many 
state educational leaders to par- 
ticipate. 


NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 7-8 


Earl E. Speicher, president of 
the North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association, has 
announced four of the principal 
speakers for their general ses- 
sions at Superior, Oct. 7-8. Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, the well-known 
New York clergyman, Dr. J. Mar- 
tin Klotsche, president of Wiscon- 
sin State College, Milwaukee, Dor- 
othy Woodward, and Dr. Oliver P. 
Kolstoe, and two others to be 
named will present to the teach- 
ers addresses of professional and 
cultural nature. The association 
officials have not planned any sec- 
tional meetings for this year. 








Ralph W. Sockman 
North and Western 
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Paul J, Mundie 
Western WEA 


NORTHWESTERN WTA 
Eau Claire, Oct. 14-15 


At Eau Claire, Oct. 14-15, J. H. 
Murphy, president of the North- 
western Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation, has assured the teach- 
ers a rich and varied program for 
the general sessions. Principal 
speakers will be featured for the 
Thursday morning and Friday 
afternoon programs with four 
major sectional meetings on 
Thursday afternoon and more 
than 20 roundtables for Friday 
morning. 

Headline speakers include Mrs. 
Evelyn Duvall, John H. Biddle, 
Milton Mayer, and Dr. Beryl D. 
Orris. Mrs. Duvall, author of sev- 
eral books on family life, will 
speak on “Home Isn’t What It 
Used to Be.” The second speaker 
to deal with youth problems is Dr. 
Beryl] D. Orris, a psychiatrist who 
has worked with youth, on the 
topic, “There Is No Delinquency.” 
To give the teachers a balanced 
program and a look at national 
and international issues, John H. 
Biddle, a Pennsylvania newspaper 
publisher and radio station direc- 
tor, who visited Russia recently 
with a party of newspaper 





Mary E. Courtenay 
Southwest WEA 


J. Martin Klotsche 
North-Lake Superior 





American editors, will report his 
observations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. His subject is “They Opened 
Up Moscow.” Milton Mayer will 
develop the troublesome question 
in democracy in his discussion of 
the topic, “The Fear of Freedom.” 

The Karamu Quartet, a CBS 
radio network musical feature, 
will provide an evening of rich 
and varied musical entertainment. 
Officers expect an attendance of 
3,000 teachers from the area. The 
meetings will be held on the cam- 
pus of the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege. 


WESTERN WEA 
La Crosse, Oct. 7-8 


Mrs. Alta Johnson of Mindoro, 
president of the Western Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, has 
announced the four principal 
speakers for the annual conven- 
tion of the association in La 
Crosse, Oct. 7-8. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, prominent New York cler- 
gyman and nationally known ra- 
dio minister, will open the con- 
vention Thursday at 1:30 P.M. on 
the topic, “Free Men in a Fright- 
ened World.” Dr. Sockman has 
been a favorite speaker before 


John H. Biddle 
Northwest and Western 
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many educational association 
meetings. 

The Friday general session will 
feature John H. Biddle, the Penn- 
sylvania newspaper editor and ra- 
dio commentator, and Willard E. 
Givens, emeritus executive secre- 
tary of the National Education 
Association. As the final conven- 
tion speaker on Friday afternoon, 
Dr. Paul J. Mundie, consulting 
psychologist of Milwaukee, will 
discuss the subject, “Psychologi- 
cal Characteristics in Profes- 
sional Success.” 

Sectional meetings will feature 
well-known educational leaders in 
Wisconsin. William C. Kahl and 
Martha Kellogg of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
and Glen Eye of the University 
of Wisconsin will be the principal 
speakers. Schoolmen from the 
area will participate in a panel 
on extra-curricular activities. 

The roundtable discussions in- 
clude John R. Winnie, University 
of Iowa; Mary Touhy Ryan, Wis- 
consin State Historical Society; 
Karl Grill, Wausau Public 
Schools; Jane Kessler, Western 
Reserve University; Robert L. 
Erdman, Milwaukee State Col- 
lege; George Walter, Lawrence 
College; Frank Wilkerson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Mary 
Rowe, Eau Claire State College; 
Betty Arnquist, Northern State 
Power Co.; and Don Wille and 
Glen Smith, La Crosse State 
College. 


SOUTHWEST WEA 
Platteville, Oct. 1 


President Alex Jones, superin- 
tendent of schools of Grant 
County, has announced two 





Northwestern WTA 
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speakers for the general sessions 
of the one-day convention of the 
Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association at the State College 
Auditorium, Friday, October 1. 
Following a concert by the 
Cassville High School band Nich- 
olas Nyaradi, former Minister of 
Finance in the Hungarian Cabi- 
net, will address the convention 
on the subject, “American Edu- 
cation at the Crossroads of His- 
tory.” In his official capacity in 
the Hungarian government Dr. 
Nyaradi had the unpleasant but 
enlightening experience of spend- 
ing seven months in Moscow deal- 
ing with those who are today key 
leaders in the Malenkov regime. 
His experience and understand- 
ing of modern Russia make him 





Mrs. Evelyn Duvall 
Northwestern WTA 


unusually well qualified to discuss 
Soviet objectives and methods. 

The second general session 
speaker is Mary E. Courtenay. 
Her career includes high school 
teacher, counselor, principal, and 
assistant superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools. She de- 
veloped a social laboratory dedi- 
cated to teaching the art of living 
well with others, an innovation 
that has been adopted by high 
schools thruout the country. Prob- 
aby the most accurate characteri- 
zation of Miss Courtenay’s con- 
tribution to education is found on 
a citation granted her by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for “having 
made education a real force in 
good living.” Her subject for the 
general session is, “Growing into 
Strength.” 

After a short organ recital in 
the afternoon a very interesting 





Nicholas Nyaradi 
Southwest WEA 


set of sectional meetings will con- 
clude the day. 

At the second general session 
in the afternoon officials have 
planned to honor members of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association who have served 
35 years or more and who have 
retired this year or previous to 
this year. H. C. Wilkerson of 
Platteville, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, requests that notice be 
sent him of any members who 
should be included. 

Speakers on the afternoon sec- 
tional meetings include: Arthur 
W. Jorgenson, Wisconsin Depart- 


ment of Conservation, Agricul- 
ture; May M. Roach, Central 


State College, Stevens Point, Eng- 
lish and Language Arts; John W. 
M. Rothney, University of Wis- 
consin, Guidance; Beatrice Don- 
aldson, Institution Management 
Courses, Home Economics; Ray 
Lillywhite, secretary State Re- 
tirement Board, Retirement. R. K. 
Woods, Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville, Science and Mathe- 
matics; and Mary E. Courtney, 
Social Studies. Sectional pro- 
grams for Music and Industrial 
Arts will also be scheduled. 


Three Associations 
To Meet Next Spring 


Three of the divisional educa- 
tional associations will hold their 
annual meetings in the spring of 
1955. The Southern Wisconsin 
Education Association will meet 
in Madison, February 18; the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation, Wausau, March 4; and 
the Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association; Green Bay, 
April 1. 








Help Smokey 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist for Elementary Science 
U. S. Office of Education 


Every year forest fires destroy valuable 
natural resources. Since careless people 
are often responsible for this waste, teaching 


fire prevention is everybody’s business. 


IVE years ago a small, singed, 

hot-footed bear lay helpless on 
the ground in New Mexico. A fire 
had raged thru the forest that 
had been his home, leaving deso- 
lation in its path. Around this 
hapless creature were the charred 
remains of trees and forest plants 
and of animals who were unable 
to escape the flames or survive the 
intense heat. A burning match 
from the hand of careless person 
had transformed acres of the 
green forest into miles of black 
waste. 

Rangers from the New Mexico 
Game Department, walking thru 
this still smoking wreck to survey 
the damage, chanced upon this 
three-month-old bear. Carefully 
they gathered him up and took 
him for medical treatment. 

As health and spirit returned to 
the bear, those who took care of 
him began to think of him as a 
symbol that might increase the 
publice’s concern over forest fire 
disaster. “If this small animal 
could talk,” they thought, “he 
would be of great help in our pro- 
gram of fire prevention.” This 
was the beginning of a small 
bear’s big story. He was called 
Smokey and taken to Washington, 
D. C. in a Piper Cub where he re- 
ceived an official welcome at the 
National Airport and was intro- 
duced to his new home at the 
Washington Zoo. 

Today Smokey is a full grown 
bear and an honorary member of 
safety clubs, fire departments, 
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One careless match. . .Yours 7 





Remembee-Only you can ©) 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES!. 


If this small ani- 
mal could talk... 


and countless other organizations. 
He is a television artist, a model 
for posters and cartoons, a movie- 
actor—a nation-wide symbol for 
forest fire prevention. 


Legislation Protects Smokey 


When Smokey made the cover 
of a national news magazine, 
people became increasingly inter- 
ested in him and his message, so 
much so that it became necessary 
for the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation to pro- 
tect his character and insure that 
the use of Smokey as a symbol 
would be in the public interest. 
Thus, Smokey is legally associ- 
ated only with projects that pro- 
mote greater care in prevention 
of forest fires. 

As an example of this, a 
toy manufacturer produces a 
“Smokey” bear that is sold in 
stores. A detachable ranger’s 
badge comes with this toy as well 
as a membership card which, af- 
ter it is filled out and mailed to 
Smokey Bear Headquarters, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., entitles the 
young owner of this “Smokey” to 


membership in the Junior Forest 
Rangers. Other material appeal- 
ing to boys and girls is also in- 
cluded. In stores and elsewhere 
you will continue to see all kinds 
of things using the Smokey sym- 
bol. These have all complied with 
the terms of the Smokey Bear 
Legislation. 


Smokey Teaches Conservation 


In a recent article dealing with 
Smokey and his impact on the 
problem of forest fire prevention, 
a member of the U. S. Forest 
Service quotes a mother who 
wrote, 


Our hero Smokey is greatly admired 
by the small fry, and the change of 
signs on the bus placards always brings 
comment from my little daughter. The 
ads are scanned with avid interest for 
new pictures of Smokey and heaven 
help the individual who throws matches 
and cigarettes out of car windows. To 
my consternation and amusement, she 
tells the individual off. I notice that 
these persons don’t do it again in her 
presence. The posters are doing a re- 
markable job in helping all of us, and 
especially the young, to become con- 
scious of the waste, destruction, and 
grief caused by forest fires. We hope 
to see Smokey for a long time to come. 


(Turn to page 24) 
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An alert teacher will see that 


JOSEPH Gets His Chance 


USAN BROWN was troubled. 

She was having difficulty con- 
centrating on her task of prepar- 
ing her teaching plans for her 
third grade. Always the image of 
this young handicapped boy, Jo- 
seph, would intervene. She rose 
impatiently from her desk. “What 
shall I do about Joseph?” she 
thought. 


Joseph was a good boy. He 
tried so hard to get his work. He 
wanted desperately to be like the 
other children. Yet, more and 
more he was being left out of the 
conversation and play of his 
classmates. 

Only the year before the state 
visiting psychologist had exam- 
ined the boy and made this re- 
port. “Joseph has borderline in- 
telligence. At this point, he is 
fairly well emotionally adjusted 
and shows a reasonable amount of 
ability to work, live, and play 
with his fellows. Without doubt, 
however, unless a special pro- 
gram is set up for Joseph, he will 
become increasingly a school 
problem.” 

Already, the psychologist’s pre- 





The boys enjoyed making things - - - 
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dictions concerning Joseph’s 
prospective maladjustments were 
coming true. Yet no special pro- 
gram had been set up for Joseph. 
The school district’s resources 
were limited and, if any adjust- 
ments were to be made, they 
would have to be taken care of by 
the already overloaded teacher. 


“I think,” said Susan to her- 
self, “that I shall talk with my 
principal again about Joseph. 
Surely there must be something 
we can do.” 

Resolutely, she threw back her 
shoulders and sought out her 
principal. 


Principal Understands 


Tom Green was a good school 
principal. He was trying to make 
up for limited school resources by 
working closely with his teachers, 
his community, and his board. He 
was conscientious and able. With 
all of his efforts, however, his 
school program was not very well 
adjusted to meeting individual 
pupil needs. Overloaded classes 
induced by teacher shortage plus 
limited building space made flexi- 
bility of school instruc- 
tion difficult. 

“May I talk to you a 
few minutes, Mr. Green,” 
said Susan as she walked 
into the small alcove op- 
timistically labeled “Of- 
fice of Principal.” 

Mr. Green smiled af- 
firmatively, rose, and an- 
swered, “Of course, Miss 
Green. Please sit down.” 

“It’s Joseph again, 
Principal Green. I’ve just 
got to do something for 
him.” 

“IT admire your con- 
cern for your pupils, 
Miss Brown. But Jos- 
eph’s case seems a little 
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beyond the 
sources.” 

“Do you recall, Mr. Green, the 
article in the January, 1954, num- 
ber of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, ‘Minimizing Handi- 
caps for the Retarded.’ In it is 
described what happened to a 
similar case, M.L., a retarded girl 
who came to be a very serious 
school problem in the upper 
grades because no special way of 
helping her had been worked out 
by her school. I keep seeing Jo- 
seph as he is very likely to be a 
few years hence and I don’t like 
the picture.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t much to 
offer you in the way of help, Miss 
Brown, but I have a suggestion 
to make. I have met the state su- 
pervisor of the mentally handi- 
capped, and I will try to arrange 
a meeting between you and him 
to see what, if anything, can be 
done.” 

“Thank you,” said Susan. “I 
should like such a meeting very 
much.” 


limits of our re- 


State Supervisor Aids 


Out of a conference with the 
state supervisor for mentally 
handicapped came some helpful 
suggestions for dealing educa- 
tionally with Joseph. 

The state supervisor told of an 
experience of a teacher, with two 
retarded boys, John and Paul, in 
a small two-room school. The in- 
telligence quotients of the boys 
ranged around 70. Though the 
boys were 14 years old, they could 
not handle successfully regular 
fourth grade work. Miss Herman, 
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their teacher, had put them on a 
special work schedule divided 
roughly into two parts: one with 
modified academic work in read- 
ing, science, social studies, and 
oral grammar; the other in arts 
and crafts, music, physical edu- 
cation, and manual activities. 

Basic to their special schedule 
was the program of manual ac- 
tivities. The boys liked this work 
and took pride in it. Gardening 
was started during the spring in 
school and carried thru into the 
vacation months of summer, A 
workbench purchased and placed 
in the basement gave space and 
tools for work with wood, metal, 
leather, plastics, and plaster. The 
boys enjoyed making things for 
school and home. Emphasis was 
placed on such home repair work 
as replacing washers on leaky 
faucets, mending garden hoses, 
replacing broken windows, sharp- 
ening tools, reinforcing chairs, 
and painting furniture. The boys 
even assisted in preparing and 
serving the hot lunch. 


Skills Grew 

Miss Herman tied in the aca- 
demic skill work with everyday 
practical living. Arithmetic skills 
grew under such number activi- 
ties as simple store buying (boys 
helped in purchasing food from 
local store for hot lunch), change 
counting, telephone dialing, buy- 
ing from advertisements, and fill- 
ing out deposit slips. Miss Her- 
man worked with the boys to de- 
velop an accurate number vocabu- 
lary. They learned and retained 
thru use the meaning of such 
words as: bill, change, charge, 
equal, dozen, even, couple, pair, 
plus, twice, both, and remainder. 
Such information as the present 
date, the date of holidays, the 
birthdate of the boys, the se- 
quence of months in a year was 
useful and interesting to the boys. 

Language instruction, though 
largely oral, was not neglected. 
Thru real situations such as tele- 
phone answering and calling, 
greeting of guests, courtesy to 


* Such books are indicated on the 
Official Wisconsin School Library List 
by an adjacent dagger. These books 
deal with animals, plants, people, and 
community living. 
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women and older people, making 
necessary requests in a pleasant, 
direct manner, the boys have 
learned to listen and to speak. The 
boys read library books of high 
interest level and low mechanical 
reading difficulty.* 


Other Pupils Profit 


The boys join the olders boys 
and girls in physical education 
and group play. Music offers no 
special problem since the two boys 
do as well with the rote aspects 
of vocal music as the boys with 
little interest or ability in the 
average program. 

As Susan Brown learned the 
way some other similar schools in 
similar circumstances had worked 
with slow learners, her hopes and 
courage rose. Subsequent talks 
with her principal, Mr. Green, in- 
dicated that he was willing to ask 
the school board for the few extra 
materials and supplies needed to 
help Joseph get his birth right 
of education. 

As soon as a first step was 
taken toward setting up a modi- 
fied program for Joseph, school 
life began to look up for other 
pupils, slow-to-learn, in the 
school. Susan Brown had not only 
helped Joseph; she had brought 
hope and happiness to succeeding 
slow learning pupils of her school 
and community. 





HELP SMOKEY 
(Continued from page 22 


Many and varied organizations 
have been involved in promoting 
the campaign symbolized by 
Smokey. It has given direction 
and impetus to a national move- 
ment of primary importance. 
Thru their acquaintance with 
Smokey, countless school children 
are changing their behavior to- 
ward forest fire prevention. 

We are generally agreed, I pre- 
sume, that there is quite a gap 
between “learning the facts” and 
actually “changing behavior.” In 
safety education, for example, it 
is one thing for a child to be able 
to answer plus and minus cor- 
rectly to items on an examination 
and quite another for him to re- 
member to wait for the light and 
to ride his bicycle on the facing- 
traffic side of the road. So it is 


with conservation practices. Most 





children know that they should 
make sure that camp fires are ex- 
tinguished, that matches should 
be completely “out” before they 
are thrown away, etc. Most 
grown-ups know it too, but some- 
body starts the forest fires that 
each year do untold damage to 
forests, animals, and lands. And 
they do it thru carelessness. 

A continuous educational pro- 
gram may eventually produce a 
more enlightened public — chil- 
dren of school age, teachers, hunt- 
ers, fisherman, etc.—a public that 
believes in the importance of be- 
having according to the facts. One 
thing this education must have, 
especially, for younger people, is 
something to make it real, to 
make it believable and graphic, 
to make it interesting and impor- 
tant. 


Teachers Can Help Smokey 


The prevention of forest fires 
is everybody’s business. School 
people especially need to become 
increasingly aware that such a 
statement involves positive ac- 
tion. The following specific sug- 
gestions are made by our Forest 
Service and others who have 
given considerable thought to for- 
est conservation and protection; 
these may help us focus attention 
more directly on this phase of 
conservation education: 

1. There must be definite provision 
in the curriculum for the study of 
conservation of our forests at sev- 
eral grade ievels during the school 
life of our children. 


2. The instruction must be so related 
to the experience of the learners 
as to make the ideas meaningful 
and thus promote desirable be- 
havior. 

3. Adults who live and work with 
children must set an example of 
good conservation practices. Such 
practices must not be just consid- 
ered “good for kids but of less 
importance to others.” 


Interested teachers have a con- 
siderable number of resources 
available at both state and na- 
tional levels to help them in this 
phase of conservation education. 
The State Forestry Department 
or State Forestry Agency located 
in the capital city of each state is 
an excellent source of assistance. 
Here teachers may obtain bulle- 
tins, posters and other material. 
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Comments by the Editor . .. SKE 





Wisconsin Leads in High School Retention 


HE U. S. Office of Education has released a 

nationwide study of the holding power of high 
schools. Providing equal educational opportunity 
including high school has been the goal of the 
states. However, a blocking factor to realize the 
aim is the disturbing number of drop-outs. Educa- 
tors have been concerned about it, the reasons for 
it, and what possible changes high schools may ef- 
fect better to serve and retain youth. 

Generally, high schools have increased their per- 
centages of graduates. The federal statistics show 
that Wisconsin high schools enjoy first place in 
holding power. The study is based upon the number 
and percentages of pupils graduating from public 
high schools in 1950-51 in relation to those enter- 
ing 9th grade in 1947-48, four years earlier. Fac- 
tors, classifications, and computations were given 
rigid checking. 


Comparison in Percentage 


Wisconsin enrolled 37,302 9th graders in 1947 
and graduated 29,959 of them in 1951, thus head- 
ing all states with a percentage of 80.3. Next is 
New Hampshire with 76.8%, followed by Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. 

The report includes another tabulation of states 
according to the increase in the per cent of high 


school enrollees graduated over a six year interval 
from 1941-47. Here again, Wisconsin leads the 
states with an increase of 61.8%. Numerous refer- 
ences to and comments on Wisconsin’s ranking are 
found thruout the report. 

Another fact revealed deserves mention—the de- 
gree in which youth, 14-17 inclusive, attend public 
and non-public schools. We are here concerned with 
enrolments. Out of 197,435 youths, 14-17, in Wis- 
consin in 1950, 177,315 were in attendance in some 
school. In this ranking Wisconsin occupied 4th po- 
sition. Utah, Oregon, and California topped Wis- 
consin in that order. 


Curriculum Geared to Needs 


Wisconsin’s high standing is hardly explainable 
in a single statement. Numerous reasons may be 
advanced but it is a certainty that a big, con- 
tributing factor is that our high school offerings are 
varied, geared to pupil abilities and interests, and 
in many instances to those of the localities they 
serve. Curriculum revision is a continuous process 
to provide practical courses for the students. And 
it must always be kept in mind that our citizenry 
has great faith in education. Whatever the causes 
may be it is a record to strengthen our faith and 
vindicate our pride. 


Try to Solve Problems Locally 


ERPLEXING local welfare problems are 

brought to the Welfare Committee and WEA 
office in increasing number. Both of these sources 
of assistance have been glad to give counsel and ad- 
vice in grievance cases. In many instances they 
have helped settle difficulties arising between teach- 
ers and administrations. They stand ready to con- 
tinue such services. 


Suggestions from Committee 


After years of analyzing the merits of cases-and 
intercession in behalf of those subjected to ill treat- 
ment the Welfare Committee feels justified in mak- 
ing a few suggestions to WEA members and local 
associations. In their judgment if a teacher has 
been dealt with unfairly the matter should first be 
brought to the attention of the local association. 
Its officers and members are in the same system, 
know facts or have full access to them, know the 
local background and rules far better than an 
agency removed. Surely, if the case deserves action 
the local can so determine. On the other hand if a 
complainant is unable to convince the local associa- 
tion of a wrong done the possibility of assistance 
from the state or national associations is slight. 
The Welfare Committee feels that deserving cases 
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should be referred to it by the local association 
after all attempts at local correction have failed. 

Some teachers have circumvented the local, even 
the state association, and filed appeals directly with 
the NEA—a mistake. In making this recommenda- 
tion to take matters up with locals first, the com- 
mittee is certainly not attempting to evade re- 
sponsibility. It inclines to the position that local 
problems be settled locally unless all other avenues 
of action fail. No definite, hard-and-fast rules can 
govern every harassing situation. Nevertheless, it 
is within ourselves to follow a more orderly, se- 
quential course of action, thus avoiding unwar- 
ranted publicity attendant upon invoking so-called 
higher authority. 


Workshop to Make Recommendations 


As stated previously in these pages, a Teachers 
Handbook, containing all the local rules, will sub- 
stantially reduce frictions by supplying regulations 
so all may see. The subject of local association ac- 
tivities as related to the solution of local welfare 
problems was given thoro discussion at the recent 
Stevens Point Workshop. A resumé of the recom- 
mendations of the Workshop is awaited with 
interest. 
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The Wisconsin School 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR NEARS 
QUARTER CENTURY MARK 


OR almost a quarter of a century, educational 

radio has been entering elementary and junior- 
high school classrooms of the state to aid and sup- 
plement the teaching curriculum, This fall marks 
the 24th year of the Wisconsin School of the Air 
broadcasts which are heard twice daily, during the 
school year, at 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education salutes this 
year two of Wisconsin’s radio pioneers who have 
been working with the Wisconsin School of the Air 
since its beginning. The influence of these two ra- 
dio personalities, Mrs. Fannie Steve, and Professor 
Edgar B. Gordon, has extended thruout Wisconsin 
and across its borders to encompass hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls. Mrs. Steve will be 
heard again this year each Friday as she presents 
her popular program of rhythms, games, stories, 
and folk dances for the youngest listeners. Profes- 
sor Gordon broadcasts each Wednesday to lead 
more of Wisconsin’s children to an appreciation 
and an understanding of music. 


Two New Series Featured 


Along with these friends of long standing, the 
Wisconsin School of the Air is this year adding sev- 
eral bright new features to enrich and enliven the 
classroom days ahead. One, a new science feature, 
answers a child’s questions with the invitation 
“Let’s Find Out.” The series is designed to help 
children identify and understand the things around 
them and to gain some skill in the manipulation of 
materials. Each week, during the broadcast, the 
children will perform an experiment with simple 
equipment assembled from their homes and class- 
rooms. The programs are designed to follow the 
changes in the seasons, and the usual courses of 
study for primary grades. A teacher’s manual lists 
the materials needed for each lesson and explains 
any preparations which may be required before the 
broadcast. 

The second 
new School of 
the Air pro- 
gram series to 
be introduced 
this year is 
conversational 
French for 
grades two to 
four. With for- 
eign language 
instruction re- 
ceiving wide 
acceptance in 
the elementary 
schools of our 





Mrs. Fannie Steve 





country, educa- 
tional radio 
lends a_help- 
ing hand to fa- 
cilitate this in- 
novation. ‘‘Vis- 
itons Mimi”, a 
series of four- 
teen radio les- 
sons, is origi- 
nated at Sta- 
tion KSLH, an 
auxiliary of 
the St. Louis 
Public School 
System. A few 
simple, every- 
day things in the French language and about 
France will be introduced to the pupils thru an 
aural approach. A manual has been prepared by 
the Wisconsin School of the Air to aid teachers, 
but it is planned that no written French be used by 
the class. Each program contains much review and 
introduces a few new words and phrases. Because 
repetition is very important in the study of lan- 
guage, each of the 14 lessons will be broadcast 
twice, on consecutive Tuesdays. 





Edgar B. Gordon 








“Education, if it is to be of maximum effectiveness, 
must be cognizant of the problems facing our young 
people, Certainly one major problem is concerned 
with the international stresses and strains. One good 
way of getting to know our neighbors better is thru 
an understanding of their languages.”—George E. 
Watson, Wis. State Supt. of Public Instruction. 




















The conversational French program will be an 
interesting experiment, one which calls for shared 
evaluation. Arlene McKellar, associate director of 
the Wisconsin School of the Air, hopes that teach- 
ers who use this program will pass on their impres- 
sions to her. 

The success of last year’s daily five-minute news- 
cast offered at 8:55 a.m. has resulted in its being 
added again to this year’s School of the Air listing. 
News of the Week will continue each Thursday to 
provide background events and trends which will 
make the news come alive for the pupil-listener. 
Other programs to return to the air this fall are 
Let’s Draw, People and Places, Let’s Write, Music 
Time, and Book Trails. 

Further information regarding the Wisconsin 
School of the Air may be obtained by writing to 
Radio Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


PROGRAM NOTES 


People and Places Mon. 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 5-10) 
Prize winning series returns to introduce other 
peoples and the way they live thru interviews, 
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dramas of their history and daily lives, their music 
and literature. 


Let’s Find Out Tues. 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 1-3) 

A new science program for primary grades. Par- 
ticipation in real experiments offers boys and girls 
opportunity to “learn by doing.” Easily available 
materials used. 


Visitons Mimi Tues. 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 2—4) 

Learn to speak French in the lower grades? Yes, 
indeed, and with great fun! Your radio teacher 
takes all responsibility for conversational French 
as “We visit Mimi.” A pioneering program to chal- 
lenge all. 


Let’s Draw Tues. 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 3-8) 


For the 19th year James A. Schwalbach brings 
his lessons in creative art to help children express 
their own ideas and feelings in a variety of art 
media. Programs bring fun and adventure to 
expression. 


Let’s Write Wed. 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 4-8) 


Miss Applegate will be back to inspire and help 
boys and girls express their own ideas in writing. 
Programs will again bring subject ideas both prac- 
tical and personal. The choice of form left to the 
writers. 


Journeys in Music Land Wed. 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 4-8) 

Join Prof. E. B. Gordon in his 24th year on the 
School of the Air. You’ll sing songs of many coun- 
tries, of great composers, of long ago and of today. 
Lessons include ear training and sight reading 
also. 


Music Time Thur. 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 1-3) 


Young listeners will grow with the music Ger- 
trude Stillman has selected for them. Little stories 
will increase their understanding and enjoyment. 
They'll “meet” the instruments of the orchestra 
also. 


News of the Week Thur. 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 5-10) 


Backgrounds of news uncover the roots of cur- 
rent happenings and bring better understanding to 
events dominating today’s scene. The 8:55 AM 
daily news casts will also be broadcast. 


Rhythm and Games Fri. 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 1-3) 


Free rhythmic expression, games, pantomimes 
and jolly group play are in store for the “small 
fry” in Mrs. Steve’s 24th year of broadcasting. 
There’ll be rhythm bands, folk dances, and the 
Careful Club too. 


Book Trails Fri. 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 3-8) 

Dramatic narration of books to catch the interest 
of all—to send them to their libraries to read in 
many fields. Stories range from Magellan and Paul 
Revere to fantasy, poetry, and children of other 
lands. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


ENROLLMENT and 
MANUAL ORDER _  WSA INV. NO. 


PLEASE PRINT 


City and State a a 
P. O. Address of School 








Street or R.R . ‘snianmninshiinns 





Is Yours an FM Radio? 





County. Radio Station 








School 





Teacher. 





Mr.—Mrs.—Miss 


No. of Pupils Enrolling Check Type of School Below 


























































































































One-Ro City El tary 
niin Graded Not under 
Other. City Superintendent. 
ENROLLMENT ORDER 
Grades Popite — Wented | Manual — 
PEOPLE AND PLACES 25¢ 
LET’S FIND OUT 25¢ —_ 
VISITONS MIMI 25¢ 
LET’S DRAW $1.00 
LET’S WRITE 25¢ 
“JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND x 
Songbook 25¢ 
X x Piano Book 50¢ 
MUSIC TIME 25¢ 
X ¥ Instrument Chart 10¢ 
NEWS OF THE WEEK x No Manual 
RHYTHM AND GAMES 75¢ 
BOOK TRAILS 25¢ 
TOTAL 




















PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS OF $1.00 OR LESS 
Do NOT Send Stamps 





Payment Included _— 
Charge to my School Board 
Clerk 
Treasurer. 
R.R. or Street. 
Post Office. 

Make Remittances Payable to: WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Mailing Address: RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 

















A SERVICE OF YOUR STATE STATIONS 
Originated by WHA, University of Wisconsin 
For In-School Listening 





WHA—AM 970 kc. Madison 
WLBL 930 ke. Auburndale 
WHA—FM 88.7 me. Madison 
WHAD 90.7 me. Delafield 
WHKW 89.3 me. Chilton 
WHRM 91.9 me. Rib Mountain 
WHWC 88.3 me. Colfax 
WHLA 90.3 mc. West Salem 
WHHI 91.3 me. Highland 
WHSA 89.9 mc. Brule 








O Full-time FMA Day-time AM 
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Jenson & Theisen on NEA Com. 


President Waurine Walker of the 
NEA has appointed two prominent 
Wisconsin educators to important com- 
mittees of the national association for 
1954-55. Supt. T. J. Jenson, Shorewood, 
is Chairman of the Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom. Ass'’t. 
Supt. W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee, be- 
comes a 3-year member of the NEA 
Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. 

Both of these appointees are emi- 
nently qualified for the responsibilities 
for which they have been chosen. 


Frailey Heads Phi Delta Kappa 


Charles U. Frailey, research director 
for the Wisconsin Education Assn., was 
elected president of Phi Campus Chap- 
ter #96 of Phi Delta Kappa for the 
year ending next June. The position in- 
volves considerable leadership and 
planning in view of the varied activi- 
ties of the fraternity. Phi Chapter has 
two field affiliate units located in Apple- 
ton and Milwaukee. 


Polk Co. Health Conference 


The first Polk Co. conference on men- 
tal health was held at Amery High 
School in June. The county health 
council in cooperation with the state 
mental hygiene division built a two-day 
program upon the theme, ‘How Schools 
Can Help Children With Emotional 
Problems.” School people, doctors, and 
welfare workers spoke formally. There 
were resource leaders and panels de- 
voted to practical problems. 

County Superintendent Bune states 
that the theme will be used for curricu- 
lum meetings next year. 


Lew Parmenter Quits 


Lew Parmenter, for many years en- 
ergetic executive manager of the Na- 
tional School Service Institute, Chi- 
cago, relinquished his heavy duties on 
July 1. Lew built up the organization 
into a dynamic outfit with a construc- 
tive program. He gave unstintingly of 
his time and spoke before many Wis- 
consin groups on his favorite subject— 
public relations. He will continue with 
NSSI as Senior Counsel and devote his 
entire time to public relations. We are 
pleased that Lew may still be available 
to us in the future. The likes of this 
cheerful, lovable fellow are scarce, in- 
deed. He will be succeeded by Dave 
McCurrach, formerly field director. 


A Visitor From Hamburg 


Your Editor enjoyed a friendly and 
interesting visitor in June—Ernest 
Matthewes, city superintendent of 
schools, Hamburg, Germany. Supt. 
Matthewes had previously studied edu- 
cation in the larger cities of the U. S. 
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His particular interest during the WEA 
call was the work of teacher associa- 
tions. Exchanging views and develop- 
ments with folks from foreign lands 
is always provocative and we learned 
much about what goes on in Germany, 
its hopes, and attitudes toward edu- 
cation. 


Foster S. Randle Honored 


Foster S. Randle, the “old man” as 
he is affectionately called by the thou- 
sands of pupils who have known him 
at Madison East High School, received 
the plaudits of the alumni, the parents, 
the East Side Community, and school 
officials at a special program in his 
honor on June 9. After 40 years in the 
teaching profession, 32 of which were 
as principal of East High—the only 
principal the school has known—he re- 
tired at the end of the school year. In 
his 32 years he signed more than 8,000 
diplomas and saw the school grow from 
600 pupils to 2,500. Some of the thou- 
sands who attended his school may have 
shuddered at times when he spoke in 
his gruff voice but “beneath that deep 
boom there’s a sly, rich sense of humor. 
And behind that sincerity of counte- 
nance there burns a warm sympathy 
and a flaming sense of justice,” said 
the Wisconsin State Journal in an edi- 
torial praising his contributions to the 
community. The editorial continues: 
“Foster Randle has been one of the fine 
things that have made Madison a fine 
city. His has always been a steady 
hand, a stout heart, a cool, firm head 
for which this community has had cause 
for gratitude innumerable times.” 


Not only was he praised by school 
and community leaders but along with 
these words of appreciation went gifts 
by which he will long remember the 
citizens with whom he worked. Among 


SENIOR CLASS 
DAnce ToniGut 


the many gifts was a television set 
from the East Side Community. 

He and Mrs. Randle plan to spend 
the summers in Door County and the 
winters in Arizona. Wherever they are 
the Journal joins their many friends in 
wishing them many happy years. 


Schacht Succeeds Helms 


Clarence Schacht, principal of the 
Ashland High School for the past three 
and a half years, was named superin- 
tendent of the Elkhorn Public Schools 
to succeed Stanley B. Helms. Mr. 
Helms resigned to accept the position 
as head of the Brookfield Union High 
School in Waukesha County. 


Senty Elected Secretary 

Walter B. Senty of Madison, assist- 
ant superintendent in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was re- 
cently elected secretary of the Central 
States Conference of State Depart- 
ments of Education at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Sasman Is Advisor in Egypt 


Louis M. Sasman, chief of voca- 
tional agriculture for the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education for 
the past 30 years, has been granted 
a two-year leave of absence to accept 
an assignment as specialist in voca- 
tional agriculture with the U. S. Oper- 
ations Mission to Egypt under the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
reports C. L. Greiber, State Director. 
Sasman will work with Egyptian min- 
istries in analyzing the nation’s need 
and resources and toward the develop- 
ment of a vocational agricultural pro- 
gram for Egypt. After an orientation 
period of about two weeks in Washing- 
ton in July, he and Mrs. Sasman flew 
to Cairo. 
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ANY RESOLUTIONS? 


The WEA Resolutions Commit- * 
tee meets on September 25 to 
prepare its report to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. If any local 
associations or members have pro- 
posals for the committee they 
may send them to Rexford S. 
Mitchell, Pres. State College, 
La Crosse, or to the Executive 
Secretary of WEA, 404 Insurance 
Bidg., Madison. 














JHS Teachers Feted 


Two Janesville High School teachers 
who retired at the end of the school 
year were ‘honored by the Janesville 
Education Association at a dinner at 
the Monterey Hotel the evening of June 
3. Feted were Mrs. Katherine East, 
head of the business education depart- 
ment, and E. S. Lamoreaux, head of the 
industrial arts department. Both were 
presented with gifts from the JEA. 


Borchers to Visit Europe 


Gladys Borchers, UW professor of 
speech, left Madison, Aug. 19, to spend 
a sabatical year abroad examining 
methods of speech education in schools 
and colleges in eight countries, Dr. 
Borchers will travel thru Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, France, England, and Denmark 
before returning to the United States. 
Her program will include some lec- 
tures in schools and colleges. 


Oshkosh Recognizes Service 


Four retiring Oshkosh educators re- 
ceived special recognition for their serv- 
ice to education at the annual meeting 
of the Oshkosh Education Association, 
May 17 at the American Legion Me- 
morial Club. They were Mrs. Harriet 
Fritsche, Mrs. Alma Monahan, Leo 
Hershberger, and R. A. Evans. Each 
received gifts and certificates of merit, 
presented by Perry A. Tipler, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Lay Committee to Aid Board 


The Community School Board of 
Winneconne and the Jack and Jill Club 
jointly appointed a Citizens Advisory 
Committee of representative people 
from the area to study school problems 
and recommend to the Board courses 
of action. The Committee had a defi- 
nite assignment to study the school 
census, inspection of and a study of the 
existing facilities, and make recom- 
mendations as to sites for future build- 
ings. The School Board reserves the 
right to sit in on all committee meetings 
but not to take part in the decisions. 
In addressing the newly formed com- 
mittee, George Tipler, a member of the 
Community School Board, said: “This 
is democracy in action, and like all 
democratic movements or functions this 
Citizens Advisory Committee depends 
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for its success on a display of sincerity, 
mutual trust and responsibility, will- 
ingness to try to see the other persons 
viewpoint and to put the general wel- 
fare above selfish ends.” 

The committee was also urged to 
make known to the community the facts 
and conditions which they find in their 
studies in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of ever a situation developing 
whereby the citizens are uninformed or 
misinformed. 


Two Badgers Attend MIT 


Two Wisconsin educators were among 
the 50 high school science teachers 
from the Westinghouse Educational 


Foundation who attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., from June 28 to Aug. 6. 
Ben N. Peacock of Wauwatosa Senior 
High School and Frederick H. Decker 
of St. John’s Military Academy, Dela- 
field, were chosen from Wisconsin. 


The group attended a special series 
of lectures by the Institute’s faculty — 
which reviewed the basic sciences of 
physics and chemistry and presented 
glimpses into many new scientific fron- 
tiers. In addition to attending the regu- 
lar classes the teachers themselves or- 
ganized discussion groups on problems 
of teaching in public and private 
schools. 
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NEW TEACHERS: 


. . . one of the wisest steps 
I've ever taken.” 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


When your income protection plan was presented at the 
Annual New Teacher Institute last fall I enrolled, although 
I felt that perhaps I’d taken something I would never need. 
I had never been seriously ill in my life, but this plan 
was endorsed by WEA and provided year around income 


Near the close of the school year I was told that I must 
have an operation as soon as possible. Funds, always a 
problem for all of us, were inadequate, but my needs were 
met by your income protection plan. 


I sincerely thank you for the prompt, efficient and friendly 
manner in which this was accomplished. Without hesita- 
tion, I can say that enrolling in the WEA Group Insurance 
Plan was one of the wisest steps I’ve ever taken. 


Yours very truly, 


/s/ Mrs. Anna Louise Baer 


NEW TEACHERS: 


Your opportunity to enroll in the WEA Washington National 
Group Insurance Program is now. For information write to: 


Wautoma, Wisconsin 
August 17, 1954 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Office 
613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Liddle Goes to India 


Clifford S. Liddle, associate dean of 
the UW School of Education, has been 
granted a two-year leave of absence to 
accept an appointment as an advisor 
in India. He will be chief educational 
advisor of the United States Technical 
Cooperation Mission, working with 
American, United Nations, and foreign 
educational groups conducting educa- 
tional work in India. His job will also 
include liaison activities between the 
Ministry of Education in India and 
American universities. Dr, Liddle was 
appointed to the post by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 


Opportunity for New Teachers 


All new teachers and those trans- 
ferring from one educational system 
to another should investigate the op- 
portunity to secure Washington Na- 
tional group insurance, sponsored by 
the WEA, to protect your salary. Thru 
nearly all local educational associa- 
tions you may join the insured group 
within a limited period of time. Repre- 
sentatives of the Washington National 
have been afforded time at most of the 
teacher institutes and workshops this 
year where new members were able to 
obtain information and applications. On 
page 29 of this Journal is a letter from 

















Besides ONEIDA Qual- 
ity, we offer these exclu- 


safety inspection 
@ JELCO standby 





(©)perEk7 sarery SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


Are you “‘all set’ on your pupil trans- 
portation problems? JELCO, INC. can 


sives: 
give you fast action—any time, anywhere 
© JELCO complete a ss autle i pis 
mabsionnece in Wisconsin — in snee us ns eee 
® JELCO scheduled Rentals . . . Repairs (by experienced 
specialists ) . 





buses available for 
emergency use 


Check with JELCO today for 
your bus needs—or for re- 
pairs. Ask about our trade- 
in allowances. No down 
payment. 


SALES—SERVICE—DISPLAY 
PARTS WAREHOUSE—OFFICE 
Hi-Way 21—Angelo Road 
Sparta 1, Wisconsin 


JELCO is your distributor for the 
ONEIDA Bus Body—famous for Safety, 
Economy and Modern Design. Be sure to 
specify ONEIDA for your next new bus! 
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MILWAUKEE SALES OFFICE 
1324 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Day Phone: Division 4-1414 





Day Phone: 7381 
Nite Phones: 7147 & 3-5423 


| Nite Phone: GReenfield 6-5436 




















a teacher who appreciated the advan- 
tages of group insurance which she 
obtained last fall. It is an illustration 
of what your local group plan may. do 
for you in case of illness or accident. 


Chase Heads Education Dept. 


Francis S. Chase, president and di- 
rector of Education Communications 
Service, was appointed chairman of 
the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, last May. “Prank” 
went to Chicago from the secretary- 
ship of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation to head the Rural Editorial 
Service when it was founded ten years 
ago by the Kellogg Foundation and the 
National Association of State Teach- 
ers Associations. Under his leadership, 
RES, which later became ECS, has 
exerted a tremendous influence in the 
improvement of state teachers maga- 
zines. 


UN Day Planned Oct. 24 


The National Education Association 
is cooperating with the U. S. Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day in plan- 
ning the seventh nationwide celebration 
of UN Day, Oct. 24. The theme is The 
UN Depends on You. Since UN Day 
falls on Sunday this year, special em- 
phasis will be given to religious par- 
ticipation. 

NEA Committee on International 
Relations is acting as liaison with the 
UN Day Committee in _ reaching 
schools, teachers, and youth groups to 
promote “United Nations Day in 
Schools.” 


Smith Named Film Consultant 

Henry Earl Smith who retired as 
Sheboygan superintendent of schools 
on June 30 has been named Educa- 
tional Consultant for Roa’s Films of 
Milwaukee. Roa Kraft Birch, president 
of Roa’s Films and Photoart Visual 
Service, said Smith would work with 
schools in Wisconsin helping them co- 
ordinate filmstrips and motion pictures 
into their curriculum, 























“Jimmy has developed a hydrogen 
spitbali.” 


September, 1954 
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Jenson Tells of German School 


Theodore J. Jenson, superintendent 
of Schools in Shorewood, is the author 
of an article appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of the NEA Journal in which 
he tells the story of the “Schuldorf 
Bergstrasse,” the first consolidated 
school in Germany serving three com- 
munities with classes from  kinder- 
garten thru high school. He served as 
an educational consultant and planner 
prior to the opening of the new $900,- 
000 school in May, 1954, 








CONVENTION HOTEL 
| ROOMS 


To assist WEA members in 
getting rooms for the conven- 
tion the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce Housing Bureau, 
611 N. Broadway, will provide its 
usual housing facilities. Besides 
accepting requests in advance of 

| the convention the Bureau will 
| have a housing desk in the lobby 
| of the Schroeder Hotel from 
Wednesday on. Anyone who comes 
|| to Milwaukee without a reserva- 
|| tion may apply at the desk for ac- 
|| commodations in a private home 
|| or possibly in hotels thru last 
| minute cancellations or no shows, 
|| of which there are always a sur- 
|| prising number. 

| There are many fine motels on 
|| all main highways leading inte 
| the city, a recent development 
which helps the housing problem. 


| If you have reserved a room at 
|| a hotel and decide not to use it, 
please cancel it so that other 
teachers may secure accommoda- 
|| tions before going to Milwaukee. 

















Fisler Goes to Burma 


Robert C. Fisler, who for the past 
seven years has been a supervisor and 
director of Audio-Visual Education at 
the Wisconsin State College at River 
Falls, has accepted a position in the 
Ministry of Education, Union of Burma. 
He will direct a Mass Education move- 
ment and will travel thruout Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia. He 
and his family left New York by plane, 
Sept. 2, for Rangoon, Burma, where 
he will set up headquarters and main- 
tain his home. During the past sum- 
mer he has directed and taught Audio- 
Visual Education at the University of 
Iowa. 


Conservation Camp Founded 


A Conservation Camp has been 
founded by the National Audubon So- 
ciety in Washburn County near Spooner 
and Sarona according to E. M. Dahl- 
berg, former teacher and principal at 
Ladysmith and former Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commissioner. Dahlberg, who 
is now secretary of the Citizens Natu- 
ral Resources Association of Wisconsin, 
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Inc., reports that $63,000 has already 
been pledged toward the purchase of 
the 300-acre wooded site and the erec- 
tion of dormitories and other facilities, 
and that an additional $5,000 will be 
needed to complete the project in order 
to be ready for the 1955 summer ses- 
sions in conservation education. Audu- 
bon Camps are operating in Maine, 
California, and Connecticut as centers 
for conservation teacher education and 
for others interested in conservation 


problems. Mrs. F. L, Larkin, 5333 N. 


Idlewild Ave., Milwaukee, is chairman 
of the fund raising drive. 


Science Teachers Awarded 


Elementary and secondary science 
teachers are again encouraged to re- 
port their “best new ideas of the year,” 
states Robert H. Carleton, executive 
secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association, At the time of 
announcing the 1955 Program of Rec- 
ognition Awards for Science Teachers, 
the awards were reported for 1954. 





NEW TEACHING AID 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 











So You Want a Picture File 


Here’s new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50¢. 


Name of new booklet is So You Vant 
to start a Picture File. Author— 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- 
come the practical suggestions given. 
Fills a real need. 


Chapter 1 stresses worth of picture 
file; a valuable, inexpensive aid. 


Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 
suitable for file and where to look for 
them; lists some sources of free and 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other 
visual materials. 


Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
mounting; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 


Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; the value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 
ing children’s work. 


Booklet gives lists of sources of art 
reproductions and study prints, 
supply houses, books by specialists 
for reference. 


If further interested— For booklet described above so YOU WANT TO START A 
PICTURE FILE write BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 50¢ postpaid. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 
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NEW HLM 


AND NtW 
BOOKLET! 


To help you teach 


‘“Molly Grows Up.”? A new Modess film about 
menstruation—first to be done with /ive actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 
minutes. For girls 9 to 15 and their parents. 

A warm, friendly film that fully explains men- 
strual hygiene... emphasizes importance of family, 
school nurse and friends in helping an average 
13-year-old girl develop normal, healthy attitudes 
toward menstruation. 


(For free preview, mail coupon.) 





Menstrual Hygiene! 


““Growing Up and Liking It.’ Brand-new edition 
of popular Modess booklet, illustrated with delight- 
ful new photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of menstrua- 
tion, plus valuable health and beauty tips. New 
features include special section of exercises, ap- 
proved by doctors, for easing cramps, and friendly, 
helpful advice called “It’s Nice to Know.” Use in 
conjunction with film or separately. 


Order as many free copies as you need. 
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Miss Anne Shelby | Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Personal Products Corp. | Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 
Box 5466-9, Millt iN: 3. 
. on | Please send me the following free material: 
I would like a free preview of | ——rnew booklets ‘Growing Up and Liking It’? booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’ 
“Molly Grows Up” | — booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered’’ —__booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
| O One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”’ 
Name | Name 
(PLease PRINT) 
: (PLEASE PRINT) 
Street | Street 
City State. | City State. 
(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U, S, A,) | 
(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. S. A) 
da 


September, 1954 














COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 
OF FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL 


“Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” 


Acharming little book for girls 
9 to 12. Gives a simple, clear 
introduction to the subject of 
menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier 

When You Know” 
A very informative booklet 
which explains the physiology 
of menstruation and tampon 
usage to older girls and women. 


“How Shall I Tell 

My Daughter?” 
A beautifully illustrated book 
for mothers. Suggests how, 
when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio 
on Menstrual Hygiene” 


A valuable aid for teachers. 
Complete teaching kit, includ- 
ing large anatomy chart, four 
booklets and a teaching guide. 
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This program, now in its fourth year, 
is sponsored by the American Society 
for Metals and is a cooperative attempt 
to recognize science teachers who de- 
velop good ideas and are willing to 
share them with other teachers. 

In 1954 first place award of $400 
went to Edward Victor of Newport, 
Rhode Island, who with the aid of his 
fellow teachers was able to analyze 
the study troubles which his students 
encountered and to develop teaching 
methods which help students improve 
their study habits. Second place award 
of $300 went to Maurice Bleifield of 
Elmhurst, New York, for his report on 
how he used the discoveries and inven- 
tions of great scientists to show his 
students how scientists approach and 
solve problems. Phyllis Busch of Brook- 
lyn, New York, received the third 
place award of $200 for her story on 
how she converted a vacant city lot 
into a source of field experience thought 
to be available only to children in sub- 
urban and country schools. Stanley C. 
Pearson received fourth place award 
of $100 for his idea which featured 
easily constructed paper models that 
help his students to make sense out 
of abstract mathematical concepts. 

Science teachers wishing to secure 
information about the 1955 Program 
should write to Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Opportunities to Teach Abroad 


Wisconsin elementary, secondary, and 
junior college instructors have an op- 
portunity to apply for teaching posi- 
tions abroad for 1955-56, according to 
a recent announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. These opportunities are 
made available under Public Law 584, 
79th Congress, (The Fulbright Act) 























“This is really simple . .. now let me 
see... A has five apples... B has 
eight bananas . . . C has four plums 
..-A gives B two apples... B gives 
C five bananas ... then B gives A...” 


and Public Law 402, 80th Congress, 
(The Smith-Mundt Act). 

American teachers may apply for an 
exchange of positions with teachers 
from the following countries: Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, and United Kingdom. 
In Austria, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, and Germany a knowledge of 
the language of the country is required. 

There are opportunities for Ameri- 
cans to teach abroad without an ex- 
change of teaching positions in the fol- 
lowing countries: Burma, Denmark, 
Finland, Greece, Iraq, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Thailand, Union of South Af- 
rica, and United Kingdom Colonial 
Areas. In Italy a knowledge of the Ital- 
ian language is required. 

Special summer seminars offer op- 
portunities for teachers of French and 
the Classics in France and Italy. 


Applications will be received from 
Aug. 1 thru Oct. 15, 1954. Qualifica- 
tions include: a bachelor’s degree, pref- 
erably the master’s degree, three years 
of successful teaching experience, U. S. 
citizenship, good health and moral 
character, emotional stability, and 
adaptability. Other qualifications being 
equal, persons under 50 years of age 
and veterans are given preference. 


Swanson Heads AASA Com. 


J. Chester Swanson, superintendent 
of schools, Oklahoma City, is chairman 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators’ 1956 Yearbook Com- 
mission. The ten-member commission 
will study the related roles of superin- 
tendents and school boards for ways to 
improve effective teamwork. Their re- 
port will be published in Feb. 1956. 


La Crosse Co. Honors Teachers 


The La Crosse County Teachers As- 
sociation gave special recognition to 
eight county teachers for their 25 or 
more years of faithful professional 
service to the children of the rural 
areas at a banquet held at the Maple 
Grove, West Salem, Apr. 28. Those 
receiving an Educational Service Pin 
include Mabel Berg, supervising teacher 
of La Crosse County; Lamona Schroe- 
der, Mrs. Mildred Miller, Harold Bon- 
sack, and Minnie Morgandt, all] of 
Bangor; N. M. Rowe, West Salem; 
Esther Johnson, Holmen; and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Johnson, La Crosse. 

William C. Kahl, elementary super- 
visor of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was the guest speaker. 
Prior to the banquet the association 
met for the purpose of curriculum 
study. 


Vig Succeeds Kruschke 


Cedric A. Vig, superintendent of 
schools at New Richmond and former 
principal of the Rhinelander High 
School, was named superintendent at 
Rhinelander Public Schools to succeed 
W. F. Kruschke who resigned because 
of illness. Vig assumed his new duties 
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Teachers: 









—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 


SAVES TIME 


prepares better visual aids 
in half the time. More than 
100 uses in schools 


G 





HANDY SIZE 
like a fountain pen— 
a whole art kit 

in one compact unit 


FOUR TIPS 


interchangeable for thin 
lines or broad lines 
up to ¥%" wide 


EASY TO FILL 


like a cigarette lighter; 
no rubber sack— 

no “eye-dropper“—= 
no muss—no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo-master Inks are special 
inks —instant- drying, 
waterproof, smudge-pruof, 
non-toxic 


CONTROLS INK 


Flo-master means 
“controlled flow’’—thanks 
to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 


S-22A Flo-master Set with Ink 
$3.90 Postage Paid 
LaMARRE PEN SHOP 


Milwaukee’s Pen Specialist 





205 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. BR 2-3244 
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July 1. Mr. Kruschke known as Rhine- 
lander’s “Mr. Education,” was school 
superintendent for 26 years until a 
heart ailment forced him to retire. 


MEA Grants Scholarship 


At the close of the school year in 
June the Madison Education Associa- 
tion presented Jerome Sisson, a Madi- 
son East High Senior, a check for $100 
representing the first MEA scholarship 
to a student who plans to become a 
teacher, The purpose of the scholarship 
is to encourage high school graduates 
to enter the teaching field. Ansgar 
Svanoe, chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, made the presentation. 


Edgerton Teachers Take Stand 


The faculty of the Edgerton Public 
School believing that the integration of 
schools in the Edgerton community 
would improve education by unanimous 
action urged the voters to cast a “Yes” 
vote in the referendum on June 8. In 
the statement to the people from G, M. 
Bly, president of the Edgerton Educa- 
tion Association, it was pointed out 
that such integration would do much 
to improve the educational opportunity 
of the rural youth, broaden the vision 
of the city youth, and bring about a 
bond of common purpose between the 
city and country people. 


Winneconne Sets Record 


Seven members of the faculty of the 
Winneconne Community Schools are 
life members of the National Educa- 
tion Association which perhaps repre- 
sents the largest percentage of NEA 
life members in any school system in 
Wisconsin, In addition to the life mem- 
berships whose fees go toward the NEA 
building fund all other faculty mem- 
bers pledged $3 per person toward the 
$5,500,000 new home for the NEA in 
Washington, D. C. Gordon R. Leisti- 
kow, administrator of the Winneconne 
Community Schools, has been a life 
member of NEA for 10 years. 

The Journal congratulates the fac- 
ulty of Winneconne for its professional] 
spirit in joining the sectional, state, 
and national educational organizations 
and for their support of the programs 
initiated by the organizations. 


Bumper Strips for AEW 


Attach one of the new “Visit Your 
Schools” bumper strips to your car and 
remind the driver behind you of Amer- 
ican Education Week, Nov. 7-13. The 
bumper strips, printed in luminous red 
ink in a blue background, are one of 
the new display items prepared by the 
Division of Press and Radio Relations 
of the National Education Association 
for the 1954 observance of American 
Education Week. Another “first” is the 
AEW napkin with a design in red, 
white, and blue which is suitable to use 
with AEW place mats but is intended 
for use at openhouse teas and recep- 
tions. 





Many other AEW aids—radio tran- 
scriptions, radio scripts, plays, pag- 
eants, booklets, posters, lapel buttons 
and tags, manuals, invitations, seals— 
are available to local AEW committees 
who have the responsibility of planning 
their community’s observance. 

AEW is sponsored annually by the 
American Legion, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the NEA. 
Further information about AEW mate- 
rials may be obtained from American 
Education Week, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Students Teach Abroad 


Twenty-three young American men 
and women, which includes Robert J. 














“CRAYOLA is 


one of America’s ~~” 


seas aa 


Finest 


Institutions”’ 


RENE tii secon 





So writes an appreciative 
parent. “Even as a young- 
ster in the first grade, I 
knew CrayoLA Crayons 
were the finest made,”’ she 
continues, expressing 
what every teacher, every 
pupil instantly knows: 
When you use CRAYOLA, 
you know you’re using the 
best! Better effort inevita- 
bly results. 48 enchanting 
colors to work with. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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Fleg] of Cudahy, Wis., left New York 
on Aug. 10 bound for a year in Ger- 
many where they will assist in Eng- 
lish classes in German secondary 
schools, This is a special project un- 
dertaken as a part of the Educational 
Exchange Program of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 

Almost all are college students who 
plan a teaching career. Representing 
16 states, they were selected in the 
nationwide competition for the Ful- 
bright program for graduate students. 

In Germany they will have positions 
as teaching assistants in secondary 
schools, working primarily with pupils 
between the ages of 15 and 19. They 
will participate in workshops in Amer- 
ican literature, classes in English con- 
versation, and will take part in extra- 
curricular activities, 


Necrology 


Mrs, William Urban, wife of the 
former principal of North High School, 
Sheboygan, died in July. Mrs. Urban 
(nee Olive McDermott) was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1923 and a year later received her mas- 
ter’s degree. For five years prior to her 
marriage in 1943 she was chairman 
of the English Department of North 
High School, Sheboygan. 

* * * 

Agnes D, Gilbertson, third grade 
teacher and principal at the Central 
School in Rhinelander, died July 3 at 
her home. She taught in Rhinelander 
for 33 years, 27 of which were in the 
position of principal. A graduate of 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, she 
taught in South Milwaukee, and Crys- 
tan Falls, Mich., before joining the staff 
at Rhinelander. 

* *e * 


John L. Sammis, 81, a retired Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor, died 
July 16 at his home in Madison after 
a long illness, A specialist in the dairy 
department he taught in the UW Col- 
lege of Agriculture from 1906 to 1940. 


* * * 


Frank R. Stepp of Oshkosh who be- 
came director of the Oshkosh School of 
Vocational and Adult Education in 
May, died suddenly July 16 at Stout 
Institute where he was working on his 
master’s degree. He had been a member 
of the staff at Oshkosh for many years. 


* * * 


Anna Marie Bach, 37, Central High 
School, La Crosse, teacher since 1945, 
died June 4 in a Madison hospital. She 
had taken a leave of absence from her 
duties about Mar. 1. A graduate of 
Gale College at Galesville and the Wis- 
consin State College, La Crosse, she 
taught at Woodville, Weyerhauser, 
Boyd, and Rice Lake before going to 
La Crosse. 

* 2 & 


Charles E. Allen, 81, emeritus pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of 
Wisconsin, died June 25 at a Madison 
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MAKE YOUR LIBRARIES 
POPULAR.... 


Room libraries are valuable, if the selection of 
reading books provides both entertainment and 
education. In these books published by Beckley— 
Cardy both vital points are paramount. 

Becky Carr 


THE BUTTON BOOKS—By Edith McCall 


Stories for beginners, illustrated in color. The big jolly Button family 
cares more for fun than style, so Bucky’s life is full of exciting fun. 








Bucky Button—Preprimer, 55 words ~-_-_~-~_- co ae 
Buttons at the Zoo—Preprimer, 30 words _______-_ sicesacemg TG 
The Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer, 80 words _______ 1.32 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of neighboring peoples is 
important. These new books bring, in story form, the post-war 
life of other people to a child's viewpoint. Written for 5th and 6th 
grades, and illustrated in color. Each book $1.68 


Kish of India—Present-day India 

Alpine Paths—Switzerland stories 

Forests and Fiords—Northern Europe 
Temple Town to Tokyo—Modern Japan 
To London, To London—Today’s England 





PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° 


1900 N. Narragansett 3 




















You Will Discover. . . 


Perfected Procedures in teaching 
arithmetic MEANINGFULLY 
at the classroom level in— 


WINSTON ARITHMETICS 


by 
BRUECKNER, MERTON, GROSSNICKLE 


SEEING NUMBERS (Text—Workbook), Gr. 1 
FINDING NUMBERS (Text—-Workbook), Gr. 2 

DISCOVERING NUMBERS, Gr. 3 
LEARNING NUMBERS, Gr. 4 

EXPLORING NUMBERS, Gr. 5 

UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS, Gr. 6 
THINKING ABOUT NUMBERS, Gr. 7 
KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS, Gr. 8 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


State Representative 
A. L. LANDIS—254 S. Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 














hospital after a long illness. He was 
botany professor at the University for 
34 years until he retired in 1934 and 
for a period of time he was chairman 
of the department, He was graduated 
from the University in 1899 and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in 1909. He 
was a member of several scientific and 
professional organizations and for eight 
years editor-in-chief of the American 
Journal of Botany. 

* * 


Martha L. Lewis, 61, a kindergarten 
teacher in Milwaukee for 34 years, died 
unexpectedly at her home on June 29. 
She attended Milwaukee—Downer and 
the Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
She taught in Antigo for two years 
before becoming a teacher at Auer Ave- 
nue School. 


Paul E. Little, 51, principal of the 
Kaukauna High School since 1945, died 
May 21 after a brief illness. He joined 
the staff at Kaukauna in 1925 and for 
16 years was a very successful athletic 
coach and teacher. He was a graduate 
of Ripon College and obtained his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1935. 


* 
YOURS ... for the asking 


Advertisers in the Journal offer you 
the new ideas in equipment, supplies, 
books and general teaching aids. Watch 
for these offerings regularly. Order at 
once, so that you will be certain of get- 
ting what you want before it is out of 
print. If you write directly to the adver- 




















HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 


Publisher of junior and senior 


high school textbooks 


221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Carroll Gooch and Gerald Isaacson, Representatives 

















State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


Name 
Subject ....._~-- 


Shao NOMe iaten nes anh _ 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each 


School Address. .2.-2-sseusceee se 


Se aS ee ene _. State Wisconsin 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


tiser, material will reach you more 
promptly. For ease in ordering several 
items, use the coupon below. 


1. How to Travel by Train—a basic in- 
formation guide for the railroad trav- 
eler. Especially designed for those with 
little personal experience in train travel, 
this “how-to” booklet is also full of re- 
minder tips for those already expe- 
rienced in getting the most out of rail 
transportation. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads.) 


2. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist teach- 
ers in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


3. Creative Crafts with Crayola A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes. (Binney & Smith Com- 
pany ) 


4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 

1. Growing up and Liking it. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When you 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

4, Educational Porfolio on Menstrual 

Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film, 
“Molly Grows Up” 


or 


5-6. You’re a Young Lady Now and 
Very Personally Yours are two free 
booklets on menstruation for different 


age groups. Indicate number desired for | 


classroom distribution. (International 
Cellucotton Products Corporation) 

5. You’re a Young Lady Now is es- 
pecially written for girls 9 to 12. 
It explains menstruation as a nor- 
mal part of life; tells a girl how 
to take care of herself when that 
day does arrive. 

6. Very Personally Yours. This book- 
let is for girls 12 or over. Its sim- 
ple, straight-forward presentation 
of accurate, scientific facts has 
won wide acclaim. 





7. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of Christmas card box assort- 
ments, folder and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools and or- 
ganizations. (Sunshine Art Studios) 


8. New No. 55 Teacher’s Buying Guide 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book 
for teaching material. (Beckley-Cardy 
Company) 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


SEPTEMBER 1954 


Organized 1853 





NEA Delegates Elect 
Walker for President 
At New York Session 


Miss Walker Succeeds 
Wn. A. Early of Georgia 


Waurine Walker, director 
of teacher relations and cer- 
tification, Texas Education 
Agency at Austin, is the 
92nd president of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
and the 20th woman to be 
elected to that office. She suc- 
ceeds William A. Early, su- 
perintendent of Savannah 
and Chatham County Schools, 
Ga., who now becomes junior 
past president. 

Her predecessors on the 
distaff side date back to 1911 
when Ella Flagg Young, su- 
perintendent of Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, was nominated 
from the convention floor in 
San Francisco and elected 
NEA president. Not until 
1918 when Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford was elected president at 
the Pittsburgh convention 
were women members nomi- 
nated to the president’s post 
in alternate years. 








Waurine Walker 
NEA President 
Miss Walker’s official du- 

ties began with her attend- 

ance at the annual meeting 
of the World Confederation 
of the Teaching Profession 
which met in Oslo, Norway, 

July 31-Aug. 5. Approxi- 

mately 27 persons were in 

the NEA delegation, includ- 
ing William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary and 

WCOTP secretary-general. 
John Lester Buford, super- 

intendent of schools, Mt. Ver- 

non, Ill., was elected first 
vice-president. 

(See column 2) 








The schedule: 


Hotel 








Fall Conferences of Locals Presidents 


The regular fall meetings of Locals Presidents have 
again been scheduled by the Locals Committee. They 
provide an opportunity for discussion of educational 


developments pertinent to teacher status and educa- 
tion generally. Participation by those in attendance 
is provided thruout the conference. 

It is hoped all Locals will be represented. Expenses 
of presidents or their substitutes are paid by WEA. 
Administrators and supervisors are cordially invited 
to attend. Opening time is 6:00 P. M. 


Invitations will be sent to all presidents. 


Date Place in Charge 
Sept. 27 Tomah Don Field | 
“ 28 Eau Claire, State John Thorngate and | 
College Cafeteria Robert Johnson | 

“ 29 Shell Lake Hotel Ray P. Glynn | 
“30 Madison, Park Hotel LeRoy Peterson | 
Oct. 4 Milwaukee | 
Ambassador Hotel Edith Luedke | 

“5 Appleton, Appleton Gordon Leistikow | 
Hotel 

se 6 Richland Center, Doris Sabish | 
Park Hotel | 

“ 11 Wausau, Hotel Roy Handrich | 
Wausau | 

“ 12 Rhinelander, Fenlon Elsie Chell | 





Committee Member 
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Wisconsin Rural Education Leaders Will 
Participate in National Confab, Oct. 4-6 





AASA Convention Will 
Be Held in St. Louis 


The annual regional meet- | 
ing of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators | 
will be held in St. Louis Feb. | 
26-Mar. 2. Other regionals 
are scheduled for Denver and 
Cleveland. The one at St.| 
Louis may be the largest | 
since it serves 19 states. 





Representatives from Many 
Lay Groups Will Take Part 

Some 4,000 rural educators 
and persons representing 
public agencies serving rural 
communities, parent-teacher 
groups, farm organizations, 
and school boards are ex- 
pected to be in attendance 
at the National Conference 
on Rural Education in Wash- 


| ington, D. C., Oct. 4-6. Gen- 


eral sessions will be held in 
Constitution Hall. 

In preparation for the part 
Wisconsin leaders are to play 
in the National Conference 

An Institute on Helping) 2 special committee has been 
Children Grow in Reading| @ppointed to recommend par- 
has been planned at Wiscon- | ticipants in the discussion 
sin State College at Milwau-| 8Youps. A. I. Winther, direc- 
kee for Oct. 18, according to| tor of teacher education, Wis- 
Neal Billings, director of | ¢omSin State College, White- 
Elementary Education of the| Water, was named chairman 
college. Roma Gans, profes-|0f the committee which in- 
sor of education, Teachers cludes Ted Sorenson, State 
College, Columbia Univer-| Department of Public In- 
sity, has been secured as|Struction; Robert Johnson, 
consultant for the Institute, | Supervising teacher, Bald- 
Dr. Gans who has achieved| Win; Olga Ottum, principal, 
national distinction in no Pe gp and Marie Ken- 
field of elementary education |"edy, county superintendent 
is co-author of a new book|°f schools, Shell Lake. 
entitled, Teaching Young|. The 1954 conference, which 
Children in Nursery, Kinder-| is sponsored by the Depart- 
garten, and Primary Grades.| ent of Rural Education of 
Her specialty at Teachers| the National Education As- 
College has been in the teach-| S°ciation, is expected to mark 





Reading Institute Is 
Planned in Milwaukee | 





ing of reading. 

The Institute will begin at| 
8:45 with ample opportunity | 
for questions and group dis- | 
cussions during the balance | 
of the morning and after-| 
noon sessions. Teachers, ad- | 
ministrators, parents, social | 
workers, and others inter-| 
ested in education are invited | 
to attend. 





NEA Delegates... | 
New mem! rs elected to 
the executive committee are: | 
H. C. Roberson, director of | 
personnel services, Lima, 
Ohio, by the NEA Board of | 
Directors; and Lois Carter, 
social studies teacher, raphe 
land Junior High School, | 
Spartansburg, S. C.; and Ly-| 
man V. Ginger, director of | 
training school, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, by the 
Representative Assembly. All| 
were elected for two-year | 
terms. 





a decade of progress in rural 
education since the 1944 
White House Conference on 
Rural Education. 

Key speakers include Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who was 
hostess to the White House 
Conference in 1944; Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson; and Howard A. 
Dawson, executive secretary 
of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. 

The Ninth National Con- 


| ference of County and Rural 


Area Superintendents, a di- 
vision of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, 
will meet in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 1-2. They also will 
participate in the rural edu- 
cation conference. 

J. Cloyd Miller, president, 
New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, was elected to 
the Board of Trustees for a 
four-year term by the Board 





| of ‘Directors. 
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Here's a Sports 
Highlight for 
Your Convention 





* FOOTBALL 


MARQUETTE 








VS. 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
Friday Night, Nov. 5—8:00 P. M. 


Marquette Stadium 
Reserved Seats $3.00 


ORDER NOW 


MARQUETTE TICKET OFFICE 
1533 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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“Freedom to Learn” Is 
New NEA & WEA Film 


Wisconsin delegates at the 
summer convention of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion in New York City at- 
vended the premiere of “Free- 
dom to Learn,” fourth film 
in a series produced by the 
NEA and the affiliated state 
education associations. 


The 27-minute film deals 
with the teaching of contro- 
versial issues in the class- 
room. It depicts Mrs. Orin, 
a social studies teacher for 
25 years in a community, ex- 
plaining to her school board 
and other citizens how the 
modern teacher deals with 
subjects which have become 
in some communities “hot 
issues.” 


“Freedom to Learn” was 
filmed in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and in 
Washington, D. C. Actors 
are teachers, students, and 
school patrons. It was pro- 
fessionally produced by Agra- 
films, Inc., the company 
which made “Skippy and the 
3 R’s,” the film which last 
year attained a new record 
for motion picture interpre- 
tation of education. 


All Should See It 


It is hoped that every citi- 
zen in the United States dur- 
ing the year ahead will see 
“Freedom to Learn” either 
as a special showing at some 
meeting ‘he attends or on the 
television in his own home. 

The WEA has purchased 
two color prints of the film 
which are available for use 
by teacher organizations, 
PTAs, service clubs, or any 
group interested in an edu- 
cational film. 

In addition to “Freedom 
to Learn, the WEA has for 
your use “Skippy and the 3 
R’s,” a 16 mm color film 
showing how a first grade 
child learns the fundamen- 
tals. This motion picture is 
excellent for educational 
groups and PTA organiza- 
tions. 


“What Greater Gift,” also 
in color, is a 28 minute film 
portraying the teacher as a 
professional person. It has 
been used successfully in 
teacher recruitment and to 
let the public generally know 
the satisfaction in teaching. 


“Secure the Blessings”, a 
16 mm sound picture in black 
and white, dramatizes the 
role of the public school in 
a democracy. 





All of these films together 
with “Assignment Tomor- 
row,” “Pop Rings the Bell,” 
and “The Sixth Chair” are 
available at the WEA office. 
The WEA will send any 
print to you postpaid, and all 
the Association asks is for 
you to pay the return post- 
age. Since new postal rates 
permit the mailing of films 
by non-profit educational 
agencies and schools at the 
book rate, the cost of mailing 
the prints to any place in 
Wisconsin varies from seven 
to eleven cents, depending on 
weight. 

All films have either been 
purchased by the WEA or 
donated to the Association. 
They are for your use simply 
for the asking. 





Whipples Are Hosts 
To Wisconsin Bookmen 


Herb and Helen Whipple’s 
home in Waterloo again 
hosted the Wisconsin book- 
men on July 22. For years 
this lusty gang has gathered 
there under the charming 
hospitality of the Whipples 
and they cannot be blamed 
for return performances in 
the beautiful premises. 

The books record the event 
as a business meeting and to 
induct neophytes. The bare 
essentials of business were 
squeezed thru a barrage of 
points of order, parliamen- 
tary roadblocks and motions 
by the indulgent patience of 
President Harold Jordahl, 
Madison. Steaks and pie seem 
to whet -the sadistic turn to 
make life as miserable as 
possible for the presiding of- 
ficer. They meet for fun and 
fellowship and surely have 
it. It is good to cast aside the 
competitive cares of book 
selling for a day. 


Alumni Present 


Alumni of the bookmen 
who were there included 
George Huebsch, Milwaukee, 
and Jim Crouch, now a resi- 
dent of Clearwater, Florida. 

Mr. Whipple, being a life 
long student of American 
history, was presented with 
several choice, new volumes 
of an historical nature. As 
an avid reader the chances 
are he read them in short 
order. 





Have You Planned 


AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK? 
November 7-13? 


September, 1954 
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School Health Session 
Scheduled for Oct. 20 


A regional Conference on 
School Health is planned for 
October 20 at Wisconsin 
State College at Stevens 
Point. This will be the third 
regional conference held this 
year and sponsored by the 
School Health Committee of 
the Medical Society and State 
Health Council. 

The Conference is planned 
for physicians, dentists, 
school administrators, public 
health personnel, parents, 
and others interested in 
problems of the school age 
child. Planned as a one-day 
meeting the program will 
consist of a general session 
in the morning and several 
workshop sessions in the aft- 
ernoon, Highlighting the gen- 
eral session in the morning 
will be addresses by E. S. 
Gordon, M.D., professor of 
medicine, University of Wis- 
consin Medical School, and 
H. Kent Tenney, M.D., Madi- 
son pediatrician and presi- 
dent of the State Medical So- 
ciety. The topic will be “The 
Integrated Physical and 
Emotional Growth of Chil- 
dren.” 

Workshop sessions in the 
afternoon will be held on the 





topics of Health Examina- 
tion of Pupils and Personnel; 
Special Health Problems in- 
cluding Rheumatic Fever, 
Epilepsy and Tuberculosis; 
Practical Application of Men- 
tal Health Concepts in the 
School; Referral and Treat- 
ment of Pupils with Emo- 
tional Problems; and the 
Health Aspects of Physical 
Education. School adminis- 
trators, physicians, dentists, 
and public health nurses will 
be among those participating 
on the panels. Special con- 
sultants will include Dr. 
Pawsat, pediatrician of Fond 
du Lac; Mrs. Catherine 
Campell, school health con- 
sultant, State Board of 
Health; Orlo Miller, physi- 
cal education and health su- 
pervisor, State Department 
of Public Instruction; Dr. 
Warren H. Southworth, UW 
professor of health; and 
A. B. Abramovitz, supervisor 
of clinical psychology, State 
Board of Health. 

Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point will be host at 
the one-day Conference, and 
President W. C. Hansen and 
Erol Epple of the college fac- 
ulty are serving as chairman 
and vice-chairman of the re- 
gional committee 
the conference. 











planning 


Workbooks 


for three Ginn texts 


CURTIS—MALLINSON 


Science in Daily Life 
(just published ) 


BLACKWOOD-HERRON-KELLY 
High School Physics 


CURTIS—URBAN 
Biology in Daily Life 


Each Workbook includes Tests 





Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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“Freedom to Learn’ Is 
New NEA & WEA Film 


Wisconsin delegates at the 
summer convention of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion in New York City at- 
vended the premiere of “Free- 
dom to Learn,” fourth film 
in a series produced by the 
NEA and the affiliated state 
education associations. 


The 27-minute film deals 
with the teaching of contro- 
versial issues in the class- 
room. It depicts Mrs. Orin, 
a social studies teacher for 
25 years in a community, ex- 
plaining to her school board 
and other citizens how the 
modern teacher deals with 
subjects which have become 
in some communities “hot 
issues.” 


“Freedom to Learn” was 
filmed in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and in 
Washington, D. C. Actors 
are teachers, students, and 
school patrons. It was pro- 
fessionally produced by Agra- 
films, Inc., the company 
which made “Skippy and the 
3 R’s,” the film which last 
year attained a new record 
for motion picture interpre- 
tation of education. 


All Should See It 


It is hoped that every citi- 
zen in the United States dur- 
ing the year ahead will see 
“Freedom to Learn” either 
as a special showing at some 
meeting he attends or on the 
television in his own home. 

The WEA has purchased 
two color prints of the film 
which are available for use 
by teacher organizations, 
PTAs, service clubs, or any 
group interested in an edu- 
cational film. 

In addition to “Freedom 
to Learn, the WEA has for 
your use “Skippy and the 3 
R’s,” a 16 mm color film 
showing how a first grade 
child learns the fundamen- 
tals. This motion picture is 
excellent for educational 
groups and PTA organiza- 
tions. 


“What Greater Gift,” also 
in color, is a 28 minute film 
portraying the teacher as a 
professional person. It has 
been used successfully in 
teacher recruitment and to 
let the public generally know 
the satisfaction in teaching. 

“Secure the Blessings”, a 
16 mm sound picture in black 
and white, dramatizes the 
role of the public school in 
a democracy. 





All of these films together 
with “Assignment Tomor- 
row,” “Pop Rings the Bell,” 
and “The Sixth Chair” are 
available at the WEA office. 
The WEA will send any 
print to you postpaid, and all 
the Association asks is for 
you to pay the return post- 
age. Since new postal rates 
permit the mailing of films 
by non-profit educational 
agencies and schools at the 
book rate, the cost of mailing 
the prints to any place in 
Wisconsin varies from seven 
to eleven cents, depending on 
weight. 

All films have either been 
purchased by the WEA or 
donated to the Association. 
They are for your use simply 
for the asking. 


Whipples Are Hosts 
To Wisconsin Bookmen 





Herb and Helen Whipple’s 
home in Waterloo again 
hosted the Wisconsin book- 
men on July 22. For years 
this lusty gang has gathered 
there under the charming 
hospitality of the Whipples 
and they cannot be blamed 
for return performances in 
the beautiful premises. 

The books record the event 
as a business meeting and to 
induct neophytes. The bare 
essentials of business were 
squeezed thru a barrage of 
points of order, parliamen- 
tary roadblocks and motions 
by the indulgent patience of 
President Harold Jordahl, 
Madison. Steaks and pie seem 
to whet the sadistic turn to 
make life as miserable as 
possible for the presiding of- 
ficer. They meet for fun and 
fellowship and surely have 
it. It is good to cast aside the 
competitive cares of book 
selling for a day. 


Alumni Present 


Alumni of the bookmen 
who were there included 
George Huebsch, Milwaukee, 
and Jim Crouch, now a resi- 
dent of Clearwater, Florida. 

Mr. Whipple, being a life 
long student of American 
history, was presented with 
several choice, new volumes 
of an historical nature. As 
an avid reader the chances 
are he read them in short 
order. 
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School Health Session 
Scheduled for Oct. 20 


A regional Conference on 
School Health is planned for 
October 20 at Wisconsin 
State College at Stevens 
Point. This will be the third 
regional conference held this 
year and sponsored by the 
School Health Committee of 
the Medical Society and State 
Health Council. 

The Conference is planned 
for physicians, dentists, 
school administrators, public 
health personnel, parents, 
and others interested in 
problems of the school age 
child. Planned as a one-day 
meeting the program will 
consist of a general session 
in the morning and several 
workshop sessions in the aft- 
ernoon, Highlighting the gen- 
eral session in the morning 
will be addresses by E. S. 
Gordon, M.D., professor of 
medicine, University of Wis- 
consin Medical School, and 
H. Kent Tenney, M.D., Madi- 
son pediatrician and presi- 
dent of the State Medical So- 
ciety. The topic will be “The 
Integrated Physical and 
Emotional Growth of Chil- 
dren.” 

Workshop sessions in the 
afternoon will be held on the 





topics of Health Examina- 
tion of Pupils and Personnel; 
Special Health Problems in- 
cluditg Rheumatic Fever, 
Epilepsy and Tuberculosis; 
Practical Application of Men- 
tal Health Concepts in the 
School; Referral and Treat- 
ment of Pupils with Emo- 
tional Problems; and the 
Health Aspects of Physical 
Education. School adminis- 
trators, physicians, dentists, 
and public health nurses will 
be among those participating 
on the panels. Special con- 
sultants will include Dr. 
Pawsat, pediatrician of Fond 
du Lac; Mrs. Catherine 
Campell, school health con- 
sultant, State Board of 
Health; Orlo Miller, physi- 
cal education and health su- 
pervisor, State Department 
of Public Instruction; Dr. 
Warren H. Southworth, UW 
professor of health; and 
A. B. Abramovitz, supervisor 
of clinical psychology, State 
Board of Health. 

Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point will be host at 
the one-day Conference, and 
President W. C. Hansen and 
Erol Epple of the college fac- 
ulty are serving as chairman 
and vice-chairman of the re- 
gional committee planning 
the conference. 
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for integrated, 


continuous, reliable testing 
of general intelligence 


from kindergarten through high school 
—»> constructed and standardized under the same authorship 


—> norms established on a large representative population 
Publishers, also, of 
The Revised Stanford-Binet Scales 


The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 
The Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 





Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Difficult to Explain 

Joe: “You look all in today, Bill. 
What’s the trouble?” 

Bill: “Well, I didn’t get home until 
after daylight and I was just undress- 
ing when my wife woke up and said: 
‘Aren’t you getting up pretty early, 
Bill?’ In order to save an argument I 
put on my clothes and came to the 
office.” 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Worlds leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
FOLK music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con- 
tains an unusual selection of the music of over 
156 cultures; recorded on location by native 
orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and 
AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNA- 
TIONAL, SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 
For complete catalog write to 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











FREE * * * to introduce TRAY DEC- 
ORATING for classroom use we offer a sam- 
ple painted 12” metal tray, (ready to be 
decorated) in red, green, white, — black, 
bronze or silver; 14 designs and directions 
simple enough for children. Postage and box- 
ing $1.00. 


McGivern Metals, Two Rivers, Wis. 











CANADIAN NATURE 
Brings you fresh material on all phases of 
soil, water, mineral, forest and wildife con- 
servation. Thousands of teachers express their 
enthusiasm for the full color plates, photo- 
graphs and drawings. Contains nature program 
for ten months. 

1 year subscription $2.00 
Discount for larger quantity. 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF CANADA 

181 Jarvis Street ‘oronto 2, Canada 














SALESMAN WANTED 


Old established publishing 
full or part-time salesman to sell well-known 
line of workbooks and educational games to 
schools and teachers. Wisconsin territory. No 
objection to carrying non-competing items. 
Write full particulars to Gale Smith, Vice- 
President Benton Review Publishing Co., Inc., 
Fowler, Indiana. 


company wants 














$50°° to $500°° and MORE 
This Quick Easy Way! 


The BRUNDAGE line presents a fine arts line of Christ- 
mas and all occasion greeting cards, gift items and 
novelties to help your group raise ever needed funds 
Take advantage of the huge demand in your locality 
for Christmas as well as year ‘round projects 


NO DELAYS—Orders Shipped Same Day 


Complete student record sys- 
tem free with first order 
Send for free literature and 
all particulars Nothing to 
return, nothing to pay for, 
no obligation 


SERVING THE SCHOOLS 
pta’s AND CHURCHES 
SINCE 1927 





| IVA BRUNDAGE & SONS, DEPT. D-2 l 


4600 Oakman Bivd. 
| School__ 

Advisor 
| Address 

City 


Detroit 4, Mich. | 











TV Influence 
The geography teacher asked Bobby 
a question about the English Channel. 
“T don’t know about that one,” he 
answered. “There’s no such channel on 
our television set.” 


A depression is just a period in 
which people do without what their 
parents never had. 

*x *K * 


Stay At Homes 
“Who are those people doing all the 
cheering?” asked the recruit as the sol- 


‘diers marched to the train. 


“Those,” answered the veteran, “fare 


the people who aren’t going.” 


All Wet 

The manager of a department store 
overheard a clerk say to a customer, 
“No we haven’t had any for a long 
time.” 

Rushing to the scene, the manager 
assured the customer, ‘“We’ll send out 
and get some.” Then aside to the clerk 
he directed: “Don’t ever say we are 
out of anything. Say we will get some.” 

“But,” replied the clerk, “we were 
talking about rain.” 


Quitting Time 

Visiting Preacher: “My dear fellow, 
what a lot of your congregation have 
bad coughs!” 

Regular Parson: “Bless you, Sir, 
those aren’t bad coughs—they’re time 
signals.” 


Good Counsel 

A professor who had taught for 
many years was counseling a young 
teacher, “You will discover,” he said, 
“that in nearly every class, there will 
be a youngster eager to argue. Your 
first impulse will be to silence him, but 
I advise you to think carefully before 
doing so. He probably is the only one 
listening. 
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Parental Understanding 

“Daddy, do you think mother knows 
much about raising children?” 

“What makes you ask that?” 

“Well, she makes me go to bed when 
I’m wide awake—and she makes me 
get up when I’m awfully sleepy!” 








Sunshine’s Seema Plan to 


for Many Class Activities | 

Thousands of school classes have found the easy 
way to EARN CASH, to finance group activities 
by the widely successful SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN. Sell the Nationally Famous 
Christmas Assortment . . . exclusive quality 
cards - 21 for $1. Many other Sunshine Exclusive 
Box Assortments, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 
Write for details on this winning Sunshine Plan, 
and sample cards on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9 
Springfield 1, Mass. 











Teachers by 
the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 


It's the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 
PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 
and Young. 
| KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 
NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 


WE USE NUMBERS — Gradual 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 


Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound in 
method — precisely graded — 
and with all teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 

Wouldn’t you like to see 
these new and better books? 


Write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas 


FORRESTER H. KILDOW 
Representative 





September, 1954 





